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AN HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PAINTING BY 
AUDUBON. 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M.D. 

It was during the month of May, 1895, that the writer had 
occasion to visit the late Mrs. John Woodhouse Audubon, the 
widow of a son or John James Audubon, the ornithologist. 
The home of this venerable old lady was at Salem, Washing- 
ton County, in the State of New York, and during the week 
or more of my visit, permission was given me by the eldest 
daughter of the family to photograph a number of the old 
Audubon paintings, and other objects of interest, with the 
view of some day giving published descriptions of them for 
permanent preservation in literature. 

At the time mentioned, some thirty or forty negatives were 
made by me of various subjects, and this valuable series still 
forms a part of my private collection. Among them is an ex- 
cellent colored drawing of the common European jay (Gar- 
rulus glandarius) by John Woodhouse Audubon, published by 
me a number of years ago, but the reproduction was so much 
reduced and so indifferently done, that it is just possible it 
may have sufficient historical interest, to warrant its publica- 
tion again in some other connection. Very few examples of 
the kind, by this son of Audubon’s, have ever been given to the 
world, and, indeed, being a man of very erratic habits, he very 
rarely finished the drawing and painting of a bird he ever 
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commenced, — and not many were commenced by him. There 
used to be in existence an unfinished painting in water colors 
of an Arcadian Owl of his, but it is a poor thing, and does not 
promise much, e’en had it ever been completed. 

By far the most interesting paintings discovered by me, at 
the time and place mentioned, consisted in two or three large 
canvasses done in oil by the father, John James Audubon, the 
author of the “ Birds of America,” and these were, among 
other dust-covered relics, stored away in the attic of the Sa- 
lem house. 

Only one of these canvasses was in any condition to be pho- 
tographed, for, being upwards of a century old, it was dull, 
and cracked, or rather cracked like old china, and, withal, 
more or less dim. Then, my photographic experience was 
somewhat limited in those days, and old oil paintings are dif- 
ficult subjects for the camerist at the best. 


However, this painting was dusted off and placed in the 
attic in as favorable a light as possible, and two dry plate ex- 
posures (5x8) were made that made pretty fair negatives af- 
ter they had been submitted to intensification. The reproduc- 
tion of a photograph made by me from the better of these two, 
illustrates the present contribution. It will be observed that 
Audubon painted here three barn-yard fowls in rather spirited 
attitudes. One of these fowls is evidently a common cock, 
while the other two are hens, apparently of the Polish breed, 
or perhaps Houdans. This scene is one to be observed upon 
almost any day in any hen-yard, or upon the farm, and or- 
iginally the painting must have been one of some considerable 
merit. 

It is not generally known that Audubon was ever given to 
producing such subjects as this in oil, —life size, for in this 
particular picture the fowls are life size. To the best of my 
recollection it was painted by him in Philadelphia. It belongs 
to a class of work that he did purely to make quick sales in 
order to support himself while engaged in painting and 
describing birds for his volumes on American ornithology. 
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Likely it is, too, that in the sale of some of these pictures he 
was disappointed and did not succeed in getting a purchaser 
for them. This is doubtless one failing in that category, and, 
never having been sold, drifted eventually into the garret of 
the Salem house. 


It is said that he painted such pictures with great rapidity, 
and at different times early in his career, supporting himself 
almost entirely by their sales. Few there are who know all 
there is yet to be known in the life of that remarkable man, 
and the making of these pictures is a bit of it. In fact there is 
a whole lot of Audubonian history that the world is not, up to 
this time, in possession of, that later on may possibly appear 


BIRDS SEEN ON THE OTONABEE RIVER, CANADA, 
IN AUGUST. 
BY FRANK N,. SHANKLAND, 


Although home may be the best place in the world for a 
person to spend the greater part of the year, it is a very poor 
place to spend a vacation, for when vacation time comes, it is* 
nearly always desirable to seek fresh fields, where life has a 
different flavor. Furthermore, if one is to derive the greatest 
possible benefit from a vacation trip, he should by all means 
have some definite object in view when he sets out. If he has 
a fad or hobby. he should plan to give it much of his time 
during vacation. Happy indeed is he who has a hobby which 
will take him into the wilds of Nature. 

Owing to the fact that ornithology has always been the au- 
thor’s favorite recreation and pastime, he usually arranges to 
spend his vacation in places where birds are abundant, and 
where there is a possibility of making the acquaintance of 
some species not found near his home in northern Ohio. One 
of the pleasantest of all the vacation trips that I have ever 
taken, was one to the Otonabee River in eastern Canada dur- 
ing the summer of 1907. The objects of the trip were two- 
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fold. In the first place, I wished to visit some young men of 
my acquaintance who were in camp on that river at that time, 
and in the second place, I figured that I would be able to see 
and study many strange birds while there, and thus take a new 
hold on ornithology. It was an easy matter to make the 
necessary arrangements for the trip, and on the evenin> of 
July 31, I found myself comfortably installed in a Grand 
Trunk R. R. passenger coach on the way from Toronto to 
Peterboro. 

While traveling by rail through a strange country, one can 
often learn a great many interesting things, not only about its 
general features, but also about its fauna and flora. During 
my ride from Toronto to Peterboro I kept this fact in mind 
and maintained a sharp lookout for birds, trees, animals, and 
unique features of the landscape. It goes without saying that 
I was well repaid for my efforts. 

While passing along the north shore of Lake Ontario, one 
sees but little in the way of interesting scenery, save occasional 
glimpses of the lake and of dusky evergreen forests. After 
passing Port Hope and plunging into the interior, however, 
‘one finds a wild, picturesque and hilly country, that is very 
pleasing to see. Here the frequent appearance of log cabins 
and slab-houses reminds the traveler that he is in a new 
country, and one that has but recently been wrested from its 
primeval inhabitants. Another peculiarity about the farming 
districts of this country and one that immediately appeals to 
the eye of the observer, is the abundance of “ stump fences.” 
No doubt the pioneers of the country had considerable diffi- 
culty in disposing of these huge stumps, and owing to the 
scarcity of fence material, they conceived the idea of dragging 
them into rows and making rude, impromptu fences of them. 
In this way they killed two birds with one stone. As a matter 
of fact, however, these fences have always been considerable 
of a nuisance by reason of their furnishing a ready and safe 
hiding place for the woodchucks, skunks, weasles, and other 
destructive wild animals. 
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The farms that were passed by that afternoon were nearly 
all picturesque and attractive, and it was a genuine satisfac- 
tion to gaze upon the steep grassy hillside pastures, where 
sheep and cattle were grazing in dreamy contentment. In the 
forests through which the train threaded its way, were to be 
seen many varieties of strange trees, such as the white birch, 
the spruce, the cedar, the tamarack, and occasionally a tall, 
dusky pine. 

In the meantime, I had been maintaining a sharp lookout 
for birds while thus riding along, and although a solitary Bit- 
tern, that rose from a marshy river bottom, was the only 
stranger that I noted, nevertheless I had the satisfaction of 
recording a number of very interesting species with which I 
was already familiar. While passing along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, we saw numerous Herring Gulls, some wheel- 
ing about over the water in search of food; others resting up- 
on piles and driftwood at considerable distances from the 
shore. As we neared Oak Point, we noticed that Bank Swal- 
lows were very plentiful, and a little further on we passed the 
sand bank in which a colony of these birds nested. Near Port 
Hope, Bobolinks were still abundant, although elsewhere in 
that territory but few of them were to be seen. Occasionally 
as we sped along, a Sparrow Hawk would rise from its perch 
on the telegraph wires and fly swiftly away across the fields 
toward the distant forests. Meadowlarks were very abundant 
in this territory, and flock after flock of them rose and flew 
swiftly away as our train passed them by. 

Sut of all the land birds that we noted, none were as abund- 
ant or as bold as the Crows. There seemed to be Crows every- 
where — in the woods, near the rivers, in the fields and on the 
shores of the lake. During that afternoon ride I counted hun- 
dreds of them. and ‘was convinced that they were at least five 
times as abundant in that territory as they are in northern 


Ohio. Scarecrows are also abundant, but apparently ineffect- 
ive. The appearnce of Crows in such numbers in this terri- 


tory is undoubtedly due, partly to the abundance of food in 
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the sparsely settled rural districts, and partly to the numerous 
dense forests thereabouts, which afford ideal nesting-places. 

As we made our way slowly up the steep grade from Mill- 
brook to Peterboro we saw other interesting birds. A pair of 
Black-billed Cuckoos flew leisurely away as we passed by a 
clump of wild cherry trees near the tracks, and after the train 
had pulled into the station at Peterboro, we were greeted by 
the welcome and familiar calls of Nighthawks and Purple 
Martins. 

At nine o’clock on the following morning I found myself 
comfortably seated in the bow of the pretty little steamer 
Otonabee, which was lying at the wharf in Peterboro, in readi- 
ness for a start down the river. A few minutes later we were 
off for a twenty-mile ride down the picturesque Otonobee 
River to Rice Lake. 


For a nature lover there is always a peculiar fascination 
about riding on a strange river, for it gives him an opportu- 
nity to study nature from a very advantageous position. There 
are surprises in store for him at every bend of the stream ; new 
scenery and new landscapes are continually greeting his eye: 


now a picturesque little camp in some woodland clearing or shel- 
tered hillside come into view and remind him of his own ex- 
periences and adventures while camping out in the wilderness ; 
now a large black bass, leaping out of the water with a splash, 
makes him long for an opportunity to try his luck at angling; 
now his attention is attracted by a strange waterfowl, flying 
up from the reeds at the water's edge and flapping heavily off 
up-stream : now a family of muskrats, disturbed at their feed- 
ing, swim smartly off up some gully or dive out of sight with a 
splash ; presently the boat rounds a rocky promontory and some 
strange animal, apparently a fox, is seen scudding up the ad- 
jacent hillside to the shelter of the woods. In a word, riding 
along a strange river in a boat is like examining a series of in- 
teresting pictures. While taking such a ride, however, one 
has the added advantage of being able to breath the cool, re- 
freshing river air, enjoy the glory of the summer skies and 
see the interesting sights at first hand. 
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The Otonabee River has its source in the Stony Lake re- 
gion north of Peterboro; it flows in a southerly direction and 
empties into Rice Lake —a beautiful little sheet of water ly- 
ing about twenty miles north of Lake Ontario. Thanks to a 
number of well-built locks, it is now navigable for nearly its 
entire course and the chances are that it will some day be- 
come an important commercial waterway. The Indian word 
“ otonabee ” means tortuous, and it is peculiarily appropriate 
as a name for this river, since the Otonabee is one of the most 
winding and tortuous streams in that region, and in traversing 
a single mile of its course, one often faces every point of the 
compass. The waters of this river are deep, black and slug- 
gish, and they teem with numerous species of fish and reptiles. 
Its margins are bordered by numerous swamps and marshes, 
many of which are over a quarter of a mile wide. Among the 
sedges and reeds of these marshes numerous species of water- 
fowl build their nests and rear their young, undisturbed by 
hunters or specimen collectors. Here also, thousands of musk- 
rats, dozens of minks, and a few otters still make their homes, 
in spite of the encroachments of civilzation. The fact is, that 
these impenetrable swamps and marshes have enabled the na- 
tive birds and animals of this region to escape the destruction 
that almost invariably accompanies the invasion of man. 

While comfortably installed in the bow of the little steamer, 
as it-ploughed its way swiftly down the river, I maintained a 
sharp lookout for the birds, and was rewarded by seeing many 
interesting species. Of the river-haunting birds, the Belted 
Kingfishers were the most abundant and we flushed them from 
nearly every overhanging dead tree from Peterboro to the 
lake. At the approach of our boat, they would sound their 
defiant rattles and fly rapidly off down the river, their blue 
backs, rufous helts and white under parts showing off to good 
advantage in the bright morning sunlight. These birds 
seemed to possess to a noticeable extent the wild untamed 
spirit of this picturesque northern river, and their every move- 
ment expressed freedom, happiness and love of their chosen 
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haunts. Occasionally one of them would hover over a certain 
point in the water like a Sparrow Hawk, and then dive down 
with a splash, to appear a moment later with some unlucky 
minnow in its bill. I also noticed that these Canadian King- 
fishers are persistent law-breakers, since. they were known to 
catch dozens of fish less than ten inches long, this being in vio- 
lation of the Dominion statutes. Nesting holes of this species 
were also to be seen at intervals along the river. As 
we passed by one long sandbank, about ten feet high, we 
noticed a number of smooth round holes, about five inches in 
diameter, that had undoubtedly been occupied by Kingfishers 
earlier in the summer. At the time we went down the river, 
however, they were apparently deserted, although possibly 
many of the young birds that had been reared in them, were 
hiding along the banks of the river at that very moment. 

But by far the most conspicuous birds that we saw while on 
the river, were the Great Blue Herons. In northeastern Ohio, 
this species occurs only as a rare migrant, but on the Otonabee 
River it is abundant, and in less than two hours I had counted 
forty-three individuals. Their immense size and peculiar hab- 
its made them objects of interest to everyone who saw them, 
whether interested in birds or not. Some of them were stand- 
ing motionless in the shallow water at the edges of the river, 
watching for fish and reptiles; others were flapping heavily 
about over the river with their long legs stretched out behind 
them like rudders, and with their long necks bent double like 
a letter ““S”: still others were perched in grotesque attitudes 
among the topmost limbs of the tall trees that grow on the 
banks of the river. While attempting to alight on a dead 
limb in the top of a tall tree, one heron lost its balance and 
came near falling. The clumsy bird soon regained its equilib- 
rium, but its efforts to regain the coveted perch were grotesque 
and comical in the extreme. After much awkward flapping of 
wings and craning of neck, however, the ungainly bird finally 
succeeded in securing a firm foothold on the dead limb, much 
to the relief of us spectators. As we passed by a strip of 
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inarsh some distance further down the river, a heron flew up 
from the water with a medium-sized snake writhing and twist- 
ing in its bill. Upon speaking to one of the members of the 
boat’s crew about this incident, I was informed that the her- 
ons were fond of snakes, and that it was no unusual sight to 
see them carrying these reptiles away in their bills. 

| afterward learned that these herons were accustomed to 
breed in a heronry, located in the midst of one of the most in- 
accessible swamps in that vicinity, and that more than two 
hundred nests have been seen there in a single season. They 
are rigidly protected by the Dominion laws, and collectors are 
not even allowed to procure eggs for their collections. 

Another interesting species of waterfowl, of which we saw a 
few individuals while riding down the river, was the Bittern. 
Although not nearly as abundant as its greater congener, the 
Great Blue Heron, nevertheless this species was fairly com- 
mon on portions of the river, and in the extensive swamps 
located about a mile north of Rice Lake. Not having had the 
pleasure of seeing a Bittern, except in museums, prior to that 
Canadian trip, I was somewhat puzzled when, as we ap- 
proached a long stretch of marshy territory, a large ochra- 
cerus-brown bird flew up from a clump of cat-tails and made 
off down the river. The bird’s flight, although heavy and flap- 
ping, was swift, and in less than half a minute it had disap- 
peared around a bend in the river. 

Two days later, while paddling about in that same locality, 
I had the pleasure of seeing four adult Bitterns and several 
young ones, and also of hearing the strange, unearthly calls of 
these shy denizens of the marshes. After hearing these calls, 
one appreciates the appropriateness of the nickname “ thun- 
derpump ” applied to this species by the fishermen. 

After we had traversed about one-half the distance from 
Peterboro to Rice Lake, we entered a long stretch of wild, 
marshy .territory, where the river was deep and sluggish, and 
where tributary creeks and brooks emptied into the main 
channel at frequent intervals. Here the river proper was 
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bounded on either side by swamps and marshes, some of which 
were nearly half a mile wide. These swamps and marshes are 
a favorite haunt of many species of wild ducks, and as we pro- 
ceeded on our way, we saw flocks of Mallards, Black Ducks and 
Wood Ducks flying about over the water or resting upon its 
surface. Once, as the little steamer rounded a sharp curve on 
the river, a large flock of “ Black Sawbills” (Hooded Mer- 
gansers) rose from the water with a splash, and flew swiftly 
off down stream. 

The sight of a flock of wild ducks always appeals very for- 
cibly to a nature lover or an ornithologist, no matter whether 
he be gazing from an office window, or looking out from the 
prow of a canoe in the midst of some wilderness marsh. The 
fact is that all wild ducks are imbued with the wild, untamable 
spirit of the primeval wilderness of four hundred years ago, 
and their wary, furtive habits, their characteristic rapid 
flight, and their wild picturesque haunts all interest us 
and take us back to the good old colonial days when 
North America used to teem with them. Fortunately for 
ducks and duck students, the numerous Canadian marshes and 
rivers still afford safe breeding places for many species, and 
as I sat there in the prow of the little steamer watching, as 
flock after flock of them rose from the water and winged their 
way swiftly across the marshes, I was thankful indeed that 
they were so abundant, and so well protected in these, their 
summer breeding-places. 

Of the land birds that we saw while riding down the river, 
the swallows were the most numerous, four different species 
being noted. Three of these, the Barn Swallow, the Bank 
Swallow and the Purple Martin were old acquaintances of 
mine; but the fourth, the Tree Swallow, was practically a 
stranger. In northeastern Ohio, these birds are only occasion- 
ally noted during the migrations, but along the Otonabee 
they were abundant, and could be distinguished from the other 
species by the steel-blue coloration of their backs and the pure 
white of their under parts. Their flight, however, closely re- 
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sembled that of the other species of swallows, and I would 
never have suspected them of being strangers at the distance 
they kept, had not my attention been called to them by one of 
the passengers. While passing through a woody marsh at 
some distance further down the river, the same passenger 
pointed out a number of smail round holes in dead limbs and 
tree trunks, that he said had undoubtedly contained fresh Tree 
Swallow’s nests earlier in the season, for unlike their congen- 
ers, these birds are accustomed to build their nests in holes in 
stumps, cavities of dead trees and similar places, after the 
manner of Bluebirds and English Sparrows. 


While riding down the river, I also watched for Cliff Swal- 
lows and Rough-winged Swallows, but both of these species 
were conspicuous by their absence, and it is probable that 
neither of them ever penetrates so far north. 

In the meantime, the little steamer had been making its 
way rapidly down the river, and at eleven o’clock we rounded 
the last curve and steamed out into the sparkling greenish-blue 
waters of Rice Lake. This beautiful little sheet of water is 
situated about twenty miles north of Lake Ontario and is fed 
by the Otonabee River and several lesser streams. It is ap- 
proximately tweive miles long and two miles wide and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by gently sloping hillsides, some of which 
are forest clad, while others are covered with prosperous look- 
ing farms. A branch of the Grand Trunk Railroad once ran 
across the lake from Harwood to a point near the mouth of 
the Otonahee, but unfortunately a long section of the track was 
washed away by the high water soon after the road was com- 
pleted, and this disaster so discouraged the operators of the 
line that they abandoned it entirely. At the present time a 
long embankment of rocks and earth, extending nearly a mile 
out into the lake from Harwood is the only remaining monu- 
ment of the ill-starred project. 

Another interesting fact about Rice Lake is that the Mis- 
sissauga Indians still dwell in some numbers in the vicinity of 
it. These Indians make their living by hunting ducks, geese, 
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and waterfowl during the open season, by trapping fur-bear- 
ing animals in the winter and by fishing, acting as guides and 
doing farm work during the spring and summer. The squaws 
are often seen gathering the wild black rice that grows in 
great abundance in the marshes on the shores of the lake, and 
on account of which the name, “Rice Lake,” was given to it. 

As has already been suggested, one of the principle reasons 
why I decided to spend my vacation on the Otonabee River 
was because three young men of my acquaintance were enjoy- 
ing a month’s outing on its banks and had invited me to make 
their camp my vacation headquarters. Upon reaching Gore's 
Landing, therefore, I immediately rented a birch bark canoe, 
and after securing some information from the hotel keeper, 
paddled back across the lake and up the river to a point about 
a mile distant from the mouth. Here I found my three friends 
cozily and comfortably established in a_ picturesque little 
wooden hut, located on a gentle slope of land on the east side 
of the river. This hut was built in a little clearing bounded 
on three sides by thick woods, and on the fourth by the river. 


It was an ideal place for a camp, and I was overjoyed at the 
prospect of spending a week amid such delightful and pic- 
turesque suroundings, and with such good prospects for 
studying many different species of interesting birds and ani- 
mals. 


One of my hosts was a medical student and amateur photog- 
rapher: another was an instructor in German in an eastern 
college, and the third was a young lawyer. All three were en- 
thusiastic lovers of nature and out-of-door life and all were 
agreed that the Otonabee River and the adjacent country con- 
stituted an ideal camping-place. Their cordiality and hospi- 
tality made me feel perfectly at home from the start, and by 
the time dinner was over I had learned from them many in- 
teresting facts about the river, the lake, the surrounding coun- 
try and the fauna and flora of that region. 


That evening, after we had finished our supper and washed 
the dishes, we all repaired to the front porch of the camp to 
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watch the sunset and enjoy the wild beauty of the surrounding 
landscape. The scene that lay before us was typical of the 
Canadian wilderness. The deep, black waters of the Otonabee 
were spread out before us like a vast mirror, reflecting per- 
fectly the forest-clad slope across the river, the sun, slowly 
sinking among the distant wooded hills, was painting the 
few scattered clouds with exquisite shades of red, purple 
and roseate; a silence, deep, impressive and soothing, per- 
vaded the wilderness. Once a Great Blue Heron came flying 
slowly down the river, and momentarily broke the silence 
with its heavy flappings, and once a large muskrat swam down 
the river past our camp, but at sight of us it dove out of sight 
with a splash. As darkness began to settle down over the 
river a large bullfrog began to twang away from the marsh 
in a superlatively deep basso voice; not long after many other 
frogs added their notes to the stentorian chorus, and the effect 
was novel and pleasing indeed. Just as the moon was rising 
above the tops of the spruce trees in the rear of our camp, 
some large bird, probably an owl, flew noiselessly past us, and 


after crossing the river, disappeared in the forests beyond. 
All such sights and sounds have a peculiar charm for a lover 
of the wild things and they help to stimulate his interest in the 
study of the different creatures and natural wonders about 
him. 


But camping on the banks of the Otonabee is not without its 
drawbacks, ard during the course of that first evening I discov- 
ered that one of the greatest of them was the abundance of 
mosquitoes. These persistent little nuisances fairly swarmed 
all along the river and in the adjacent marshes. They were 
so bothersome that the campers along the river were com- 
pelled to remain closely indoors during the evening and to pro- 
tect their porches and windows from invasion by means of 
wire netting. Our porch had been rendered almost mosquito- 
proof by having been completely enclosed in a set of screen 
doors and screens. Even then a few tormentors were always 
on hand to bother us, although we did not let them prevent 
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our enjoying the long, pleasant evenings together. Whenever 
one of us had occasion to venture outside the friendly protec- 
tion of the wire netting after sunset, he invariably wore a mo- 
squito-proof cage on his head and thick gloves on his hands. 
No wonder that we often bemoaned the fact that there were 
no nocturnal flycatchers to prey upon these insects and keep 
them within bounds. 

That evening we had the pleasure of a call from an old 
back-woods-man, who lived in a log hut across the river. My 
companions had made his acquaintance some days before, 
when he had stopped to show them a strange bird that he had 
killed, and which proved to be a Least Bittern. Our visitor 
was about fifty-five years of age, and had spent the greater 
part of his life near the Otonabee River and Rice Lake. In 
fact, the campers and tourists had learned to consider him as 
much a part of that locality as the hills, forests and other 
natural features of the place. He lived by hunting, fishing, 
trapping, river-driving and wood-chopping, and it. was ru- 
mored that he had accumulated a modest fortune in real es- 
tate and money. He was a confirmed back-woods-man, how- 
ever, and had no taste for ordinary civilized life or its customs. 
Although, as a rule, he was a man of very few words, never- 
theless, as the evening wore on, he became quite talkative and 
recounted to us quite a number of his adventures and exper- 
iences in the wilderness. 

His narratives were graphic and interesting, and he was 
very careful not to exaggerate. Among other things, he 
told us that during one winter, in the early seventies, 
he had succeeded in trapping seven hundred muskrats, 
twenty-eight minks, forty-two martens, four otters and two 
beavers, besides a number of other fur-bearers. He also ad- 
vised us that during one summer he had shipped four hundred 
dollars worth of bass, trout and muscallonge of his own catch- 
ing, to the Toronto markets. 

In answer to an inquiry from me as to the abundance of the 
wild ducks in that locality, the old traper made the following 
statement : 
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“Although the wild ducks are not nearly as abundant now 
as they were fifty years ago, they are still quite plentiful in the 
river marshes in summer, and all along the river and Rice 
Lake during the spring and fall migrating seasons. In fact, 
during the fall season, they often fairly swarm all along the 
river and on the lake, where flocks containing many thousands 
of individuals are often seen. 

“The largest single company of ducks that I ever recorded 
was an immense flock seen on Rice Lake on Sept. 29, 1888. 
Prior to that date, a cold north wind had been blowing for two 
days, and as a result of it, waterfowl of many different spe- 
cies were winging their way southward. That morning I took 
my shotgun and canoe and paddled down to Rice Lake to see 
if anything of interest were transpiring in its vicinity. When 
I reached the mouth of the river and gazed out across the lake, 
a strangely interesting sight met my gaze. Above the middle 
portion of it the air was fairly alive with wild ducks of many 
different species. As far as the eye could see, they were circ- 
ling through the air or hovering over the water. Some min- 
utes later they began to settle down at a distance of half a mile 
from the northern shore, and after nearly all had alighted, 
they made the lake look black over an area more than a mile 
long and 100 feet wide. I sat still in my canoe watching them 
with eager eyes for a long time, until finally I noticed that they 
were becoming restless. Then, upon looking about to find the 
cause of their uneasiness, I saw a party of Mississauga In- 
dians approaching them from the east in canoes. Soon after, 
the Indians opened fire upon the ducks, thereby causing the 
entire company to rise from the water and commence circling 
about over the lake again. Up till that time I had contented 
myself with sitting idly in the canoe enjoying the scene, but 
when I saw the ducks dropping into the lake by the dozens be- 
fore the effective aim of the redskins, I paddled out within 
range and opened fire on my own account. It goes without 
saying that I secured all the ducks I wanted, and when ten 
o’clock came there were seventy-two dead birds in the canoe. 
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There were Mallards, Lesser Scaup Ducks, Redheads, Golden- 
eyes, Red-breasted Mergansers, Hooded Mergansers, Bald- 
pates, Canvasbacks, Teal, and one White-winged Scoter. 
Never since then have J seen as many wild ducks in a single 
day.” 

After the old hermit had completed this narrative, he bade 
us farewell and set out for home. We watched him until he 
had paddled across the river, then we locked the doors and re- 
tired for the night, for it was after ten o’clock, and we had 
planned to start on a fishing trip at four the following morn- 
ing. 

Our sleep was not destined to be without interruption, how- 
ever, and before morning came we were awakened several 
times by various prowlers. At about eleven o'clock I was 
aroused by the loud hooting of a Great Horned Owl, which 
seemed to issue from the tall trees at the rear of our camp. 
The bird continued to hoot from time to time for a period of 
about twenty minutes, after which it must have flown away, 
for the sounds ceased. Although I disliked to have my sleep 
broken, I must confess that I rather enjoyed this weird sere- 
nade, for there was something so wild and primeval about it 
that it appealed strongly to the romantic fibers of my makeup. 
These owls are still fairly plentiful near the Otonabee and are 
apparently bolder and more rapacious than their northern 
Ohio cousins. 

Once during the night we were startled by hearing the mel- 
ancholy, tremulous calls of a Screech Owl from some point 
close at hand. The calls were so clear and distinct that we 
conclued that the bird was sitting upon the roof of our hut. 
During the earlier watches of the night we also heard a Whip- 
poor-will emitting its lonesome, mournful calls. By eleven 
o'clock, however, it had either desisted or retreated to some 
more remote rendezvous. 


Along towards morning some four-footed prowler visited 
our camp. We heard it scratching about in our garbage pile 
and near our back door for some little time. It might have 
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been a raccoon or opossum, or perhaps some straggling lynx 
that had taken a fancy to our discarded meat scraps and fish 
heads. We made no attempt to molest it, and it finally went 
away. 

At half-past four the following morning we arose, ate a light 
luncheon of crackers and cheese to tide us over until break- 
fast time, and then set out on a short fishing trip down the 
river. The morning was one of those rare and beautiful ones 
that fill the body with vigor and magnetism and render all the 
senses keen and alert. Above the hills in the east the first 
glow of dawn was becoming visible; among the forest trees, 
thrushes, warblers, and sparrows were singing their matin 
songs: in the waters of the river hundreds of fish were seek- 
ing their breakfasts, and at intervals one of them would leap 
out of the water to snatch some passing insect and fall back 
into the water again with a splash. As we rowed along, 
Kingfishers greeted us from time to time with their rattling 
calls .and as we passed by strips of sandy beach, Spotted 
Sandpipers uttered their musical “ weet weet” calls and flew 
away down stream, keeping so close to the water that they 
seemed to almost touch it. A mist hung over the river and 
marshes, and for that reason we failed to notice a flock of 
Black Ducks until we were almost upon them, when they 
arose from the water with a great splashing of wings and 
made their way quickly out of sight down the river. There is 
a pleasure in being amid such scenes and surroundings that 
cannot be adequately described. It is a deep, subtle, and 
healthful joy that seems to appeal to all the senses at the same 
time. You who are lovers of nature and the out-of-door life 
will understand and appreciate it, for you have undoubtedly 
experienced the same joy many times while sojourning in the 
wilderness. 

After we had reached a propitious looking stretch of deep 
water, my companions ceased rowing, dropped the drags over- 
board and prepared to do some angling. I followed their ex- 
ample, and soon all four of us were intently watching our 
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floats for the first signs of a catch. It must be confessed, 
however, that my attention was not so taken up by my fishing 
that I did not find plenty of time to observe the interesting 
species of birds that were to be seen in that vicinity. 

While sitting thus in our canoes waiting for the fish to 
“bite,” we noticed a strange bird swimming across the river 
at a point about fifty yards below us. It bore some resem- 
blance to a small duck, but its bill was shorter, stouter and 
not so flat as a duck’s, and its plumage was somewhat differ- 
ent from that of any duck we had ever seen. The bird swam 
steadily across the river on a “ bee line” until it was within 
ten feet of a clump of cat-tails on the west bank; then it dis- 
appeared as if by magic and we saw nothing more of it for 
some little time. The suddenness and manner of the bird’s 
disappearance at once convinced us that it was a grebe or diver 
and we therefore remained motionless in our boats, hoping to 
see it reappear in that vicinity. It was fully two minutes, 
however, before the little feathered amphibian emerged from 
the water, and when it did so, it was many yards distant from 
the point where it had disappeared, and was swimming rap- 
idly away down the river. We knew that it would be madness 
to attempt pursuit, so we resumed our fishing. A few minutes 
later another grebe came swimming down the river towards 
us. As soon as this bird caught sight of our boats, however, it 
also dove, but instead of sinking gradually out of sight as the 
first one had done, it sprang up three or four feet into the air, 
as if to get a good start, and then plunged straight down into 
the water with a splash. This was the last we saw of this sec- 
ond diver. Both birds were Pied-billed Grebes, and we were 
informed by the old hermit that this species is of common oc- 
currence in summer all along the marshy portion of the Oton- 
abee. During my stay in camp I saw several more of these in- 
teresting little divers; in fact a pair of them used to appear 
on the river in front of our hut every morning just at sunrise. 


Two other species of grebes are of quite common occur- 
rence near the Otonabee River and the adjacent marshes at the 
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proper seasons of the year. The first of these, the Horned 
Grebe, is of about the same size as a Pied-billed Grebe, but 
may readily be distinguished from the latter species by its 
prominent “horns” and white throat. This species is not of 
very common occurrence along the Otonabee, and although we 
saw two or three birds that we supposed were Horned Grebes, 
we were unable to positively identify them as such. They are 
said to breed sparingly in the marshes. 

The Holboell’s Grebe, a bird of larger size and more strik- 
ing appearance than the ones already mentioned, appears .reg- 
ularly on the Otonabee River only during the spring and fall 
migrations, as its breeding-grounds are in the primeval wil- 
derness of the far north. During the fall season, Holboell’s 
Grebes are quite conspicuous birds, being about the size of 
Mallard ducks, and distinguishable from other waterfowl by 
their white speculum, and from other grebes by their larger 
size. They appear on the Otonabee River and Rice Lake at 
about the same time as the Loons, the Canada Geese, and the 
Whistling Swans. 

In the meantime, one of my companions, more lucky than 
the rest of us, had succeeded in hooking what appeared to be 
a good-sized fish, and a moment later he was experiencing 
some of the delightful difficulties of attempting to play a fish 
from a light birch bark canoe. The performance was intense- 
lv interesting, however, and he finally had the satisfaction of 
landing a handsome sixteen-inch black bass, although not un- 
til it had made a desperate fight for life and freedom. Ten 
minutes later another of my companions hooked and landed 
a muscallonge twenty inches long. This is one of the com- 
monest species of fish in these waters, and individuals often 
weigh more than one hundred pounds. During the next 
twenty minutes, each of my three friends succeeded in catch- 
ing at least one fish, and in half an hour after we had com- 
menced fishing, there were five bass and two muscallonge in 
the bottoms of the canoes. 


It was not my lucky day, however, and I failed to even get 
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a good nibble. After waiting patiently for half an hour, 
therefore, | took one of the canoes and paddle into the marshes 
in quest of interesting birds. In this expedition I was more 
fortunate, and before I had penetrated forty feet into the 
marsh I descried a pair of strange birds, which proved to be 
Long-billed Marsh Wrens. They were hopping about among 
the cat-tails, and when they saw my canoe approaching they 
commenced scolding so vigorously and loudly that I began to 
suspect that they had a nest in that vicinity. This theory 
proved to be correct, for just as I was paddling past a thick 
clump of cat-tails | caught sight of a roundish mass of dried 
grass and weed stems, located in the undergrowth at a dis- 
tance of two feet above the level of the marsh. The nest was 
shaped like an English Sparrow's, having a roof or dome 
above, and a round entrance about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter in the side facing the river. The eggs, nine in 
number, resembled House Wren’s eggs, except that instead of 
being reddish-brown, they were of a rich chocolate-brown 
color. While I was investigating this little home, the parent 
birds kept scolding away with desperate vigor, and while do- 
ing so, they would often hang head downward from the reeds 
as if overcome by anger and despair. In fact, their actions 
caused me to feel as if I were some thieving kidnapper, and 
made me wish to get away from that locality as quickly as 
possible. Their cries were much louder and harsher than 
those of a House Wren, and their rattling song which I heard 
a few minutes later, was not nearly as pleasing as that of the 
more familiar species. 


During the next half hour T saw many more of these wrens 
as I paddled about through the marsh; in fact, with the excep- 
tion of the Red-winged Blackbirds they were the most abund- 
ant birds in the marsh at that season. 


After we had returned from our fishing trip and eaten a 
hearty breakfast, I set out for a tramp through the woods and 
swamps back of our camp. I knew that these Canadian for- 
ests contained many varieties of interesting trees, most of 
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which are not found in northern Ohio, and: for that reason I 
maintained as sharp a lookout for the trees as for the birds 
during my walk. 


One of the most interesting varieties of trees that I found 
was the tamarack, which grew in great abundance all along 
that portion of the river valley. There was something so 
pleasing about the delicate pea-green color of the foliage of 
these trees, and such a picturesqueness in the scraggy shape- 
lessness of their trunks and limbs that I could not help linger- 
ing wherever they were to be found. This species has al- 
ways been a general favorite with tourists and nature stu- 
dents, and it is unfortunate that it is not more generally dis- 
tributed. Another interesting tree, and one that is still quite 
plentiful along the banks of the Otonabee, is the white birch, 
and during that morning walk I counted more than fifty of 
them. On account of the pure white color of the bark of their 
trunks and limbs, these trees are very conspicuous objects on 
the landscape, and a stranger is sure to take notice of them 
even if he is not at all interested in trees. The bark of these 
trees is made use of by the canoe makers, although it is not as 
valuable for their purpose as is the canoe birch. 


In the forests proper, the beautiful and symmetrical spruces 
are the most conspicuous of all the trees, and some of those 
that I saw that morning were fifty feet high and as round and 
conical as if they had been turned in a lathe. Red cedars were 
likewise abundant in the deeper forests. Although these trees 
are not especially pleasing to the eye, nevertheless they are 
very valuable for their lumber, which is in great demand at 
the sawmills for making into shingles. During my walk I 
also noted the balsam, the pine, the fir, the chestnut, the hem- 
locks and many others. 


From an ornithological point of view, however, my walk 
was somewhat of a disappointment, for while there were plen- 
ty of birds to be seen, they were nearly all of the more famil- 
iar species. Among the evergreen trees, Crows and Blue 
Jays were abundant, their calls making the forests fairly ring 
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at times ; in the tamarack swamps sounded the cheerful songs 
of Chickadees; from the second growth clearings came the 
flute-like notes of the Wilson’s Thrush; Robins were of com- 
mon occurrence, thereabouts, many of them being seen skulk- 
ing along the ground in the depths of the forests. Other spe- 
cies noted were the Cedar Waxwing, the Northern. Yellow- 
throat, the Red-eyed Vireo, the Kingbird, the Flicker, the Red- 
headed Woodpecker, the Goldfinch and the Sparrow Hawk. 
I spent about two hours observing these birds and rambling 
about through the woods, after which I set out for camp. 
While on the way back I had the good fortune to meet with 
one bird that was practically a stranger to me. This bird, 
which was sitting on a dead branch near my path was about 
as large as an English Sparrow, and had the cone-shaped bill 
that is characteristic of the finch family. By dint of keeping 
a certain dead tree trunk between myself and the bird I suc- 
ceeded in approaching within twenty feet of it, from which 
distance I was able to study its plumage without difficulty. 
Its head and rump were of a bright rosy red color, its belly 
white, and its breast of a dingy-red hue, streaked and washed 
with different shades of purple. This data was convincing 
proof that the stranger was a Purple Finch —a rather un- 
common migrant in northeastern Ohio, but a fairly common 
summer resident near the Otonabee. Once, as I stood watch- 
ing it, the bird indulged in a low, sweet song that bore some 
resemblance to that of a Warbling Vireo. After reaching 
the camp I saw two more of these birds hopping about among 
the evergreen trees near by, and my companions reported hav- 
ing seen individuals of this species nearly every day since their 
arrival. 
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THE BIRDS OF CEDAR POINT AND VICINITY. 
RY LYNDS JONES. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the Passerine birds, 
in this discussion, at least as far as the sand spit of Cedar 
Point is concerned. Its comparative isolation from the main- 
land makes it the first step in the translaken flight to Point Pe- 
lee for the birds migrating east of Sandusky. Its great length 
as compared with its width causes a crowding of the birds all 
along the western half during the great days of migration, 
such a crowding, in fact, that every species is found in nor- 
mally impossible places. It is evident that many more birds 
reach the western half of the sand spit by following the lake 
shore from farther east than by flying across from the main- 
land. On the days when crowding is the greatest, most spe- 
cies hecome so unwary that approach to within a fewsfeet of 
a bird is easy. No doubt this unwaryness is due to hunger, 
for the birds are seen to be working with might and main to 
secure food. So great a host must quickly exhaust the food 
supply in this restricted area. 

Here on the sand spit, on great days of migration, have 
been found species which are absent from the rest of the area, 
and species. recorded as common which are only occasionally 
recorded elsewhere. There seems little reasonable doubt that 
a continuous study of the birds from the beginning of the 
spring rush to its end would result in the discovery of species 
which have hitherto eluded observation, and would discover 
movements as yet hardly suspected. It is probably a more 
favorable station for such intensive study than any other place 
within the region because of its narrowness, thus permitting 
a thorough exploration of every place. It is certainly far less 
favorable for study of the southward migrations because it 
probably does not lie in a direct line of flight. The southern 
point of Pelee and Pelee Island would probably furnish much 
more favorable stations for observing the southward move- 
ment. 


Aside from the Cedar Point sand spit the region offers no 
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peculiar inducements for the Passerine birds in either migra- 
tion. As already pointed out, the topography is sufficiently 
diversified and the flora sufficiently rich to be attractive to the 
nearly two hundred species which are recorded in it each year. 
Of these two hundred species considerably more than two- 
thirds are Passerine birds, and of individuals considerably 
more than three-fourths are Passerine birds. 


122. Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. 


Only tolerably common over most of the region, occurring on the 
larger islands where it breeds. One pair breeds regularly near the 
Lake Laboratory, and about seven other pairs nest eastward on the 
sand spit. The median date of arrival is April 29; the earliest be- 
ing April 22; the latest May 11, 1908. My latest fall record is Sep- 
tember 17, 1900, and 1906. Nest building begins during the second 
decade of May. A student once brought me a nest of this bird with 
an apple grown in from one side so that the nest cavity was nearly 
obliterated. Evidently the birds had built the nest so that the wall 
surrounded a small apple. Unoubtedly the young had grown large 
enough to leave the nest before the apple began to pinch them. 


123. Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. 

This is a familiar bird over the whole region, nesting in hollow 
apple trees within two rods of occupied dwellings sometimes, and 
it is also fairly common in most woods, where its challenging call 
betrays its presence in the upper parts of the woods. Two or three 
pairs breed on Cedar Point, necessarily where there are large trees, 
but it is usually common on several days during the migrations in 
spring. The median date of arrival is May 1, the earliest being 
April 25, 1899, and the latest May 13, 1907. Most fall departures 
occur in the second week of September, the latest being the 14th, 
1899. 


124. Sayornis phoebe.—Phoebe. 


Common over the whole region, but less numerous during the 
breeding season on the sand spit because suitable places for nests 
are few there except at the summer resort grounds. Hereabouts 
its local name of Bridge Pewee is entirely appropriate, for nearly 
every bridge harbors a pair. It is also found all along the stream 
gorges, where it nests beneath overhanging banks or among the 
rocks. There seems to be much less nesting about buildings than 
in many sections of the country, probably because suitable natural 
nesting places are so abundant. The median date of spring arrival 
is March 21, the earliest being March 14, 1903, the latest April 6, 
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1900. My latest fall record is October 19, 1906. Most dates of de- 
parture fall early in October. The first individuals noted are in the 
deeper parts of the stream gorges, where the birds remain, feeding 
upon early fiying insects and buds of trees, particularly the elm 
and linden. For the most part the birds are silent, singing only on 
balmy days. They are also solitary during the first week or more 
of their stay. I have not been able to detect any period of maximum 
migration after the first week of April. It seems probable that the 
birds come from the south as a species, and that straggling individ- 
uals are not seen weeks before the arrival of the bulk, as is the case 
with many species. 


125. Nuttallornis borealis.—Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

First recorded for the region May 13, 1907, when upwards of 
thirty were counted along the middle reaches of the sand spit. This 
was the day of greatest migration, during which 144 species were 
actually recorded along the lake shore from Oak Point to the Lake 
Laboratory. Most of the individuals were feeding in the larger trees 
in the vicinity of the mouth of Black Channel. They were not 
singing, and were not at all wary, permitting approach within 
twenty feet. Four specimens were collected, all of which were ex- 
ceedingly fat. A visit to the sand spit one week before this date re- 
sulted in recording only 76 species, this one not among them. No 
others were seen during the spjring migrations, but on September 
23 one was found on the sand spit near the mouth of Black Chan- 
nel. On May 18, 1908, five were recorded on the sand spit, but none 
could be found the following day. One was present in a woods 
south of Oberlin on May 20 and 21. None were seen in 1909. It is 
clear that there is no regular migration route through the region, 
but there probably is from Marblehead across the islands to Point 
Pelee, and in the reverse direction in autumn. None ‘have been 
seen on any of the islands, but visits to them have never coincided 
with the probable movements of these birds across Lake Erie. This 
species is regularly reported from Wauseon, in the western fourth 
of the state. 


126. Myiochanes virens—Wood Pewee. 


Common in all open woodlands and about towns and city parks. 
Also common on the thinly wooded parts of the Cedar Point sand 
spit, where it nests. The median date of arrival is May 6, and of 
departure September 20. The earliest spring arrival is May 2, 1899, 
and 1905, and the latest fall record is October 18, 1907, when two re- 
mained in the writer’s orchard for a full month after the bulk had 
departed. The latest date of nesting is August 15, 1899, when a 
nest containing three nearly fresh eggs was found. I have never 
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noticed any material increase of this species in the fall, when the 
migrations are at their height. It therefore seems likely that the 
birds from further north move southward by way of the Marble- 
head route. 

127. Empidonar flaviventris.—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

Hardly more than casual for the Oberlin quadrangle, and usually 
decidedly uncommon everywhere else. The first one was recorded 
at Oak Point on May 9, 1904. Other records are May 13, 1907, when 
upwards of 20 individuals were recorded on the sand spit, Septem- 
ber 23, 1907, one on the sand spit, and May 13, 16, and 26, 1908, 
one each time on the sand spit. None were noted in 1909. A sharp 
lookout has been kept for this species, and it is not likely that it has 
been overlooked. It therefore seems certain that its migration route 
passes west of this region. 


128. Empidonax virescens.—Acadian Flycatcher. 

Common in the deeper woods over the whole region, except Cedar 
Point and the smaller islands, where there are suitable habitats. 
The median date of arrival is May 9, the earliest being May 4, 1899. 
The latest fall record is September 21, 1906, when the bird was 
singing. Its presence in the deep stream gorges has surprised me, 
since its natural habitat seems to be rather dense beech woods. Its 
rather loosely constructed nests are usually placed on the swaying 
boughs of beech trees, from five to twenty feet up. Often interlac- 
ing of branches afford suitable nest sites. 


129. Empidonar traillii ainorum—Alder Flycatcher. 


There is a colony of some six pairs in each of three swamps at 
Oak Point, one of perhaps a dozen pairs at the mouth of Vermilion 
River, one of about ten pairs at Ruggles Beach, between Huron and 
Vermilion, and a considerable colony at the mouth of Huron River. 
In the small marshes along the lake shore there are usually to be 
found one or more pairs of these flycatchers. A pair regularly nests 
among some water willows which grow on low ground along Plum 
Creek in the outskirts of Oberlin. I found this flycatcher common 
at the few suitable places on Middle Bass Island, but have not 
noted it elsewhere among the islands. It has been found in the 
borders of the marsh along the sand spit occasionally, but does not 
nest there regularly, much to my surprise. I have little doubt that 
it will be found on Pelee Island as a regular breeder. The median 
date of arrival is May 14, the earliest being May 7, 1902 and 1904. 
The latest one noted in fall was August 22, 1896, which is probably 
a good deal too early for the completion of the southward migra- 
tion. Nests are built much like nests of the Yellow Warbler, but el- 
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der bushes are more often used than other bushes where they are 
available. I have also found nests in rose bushes. 


130. Empidonar minimus.—Least Flycatcher. 


Usually common for a month in the spring, but scarce and irreg- 
ular in the fall. I have never noted more than half a dozen indi- 
viduals in the fall. The median date of arrival is May 1, the earli- 
est being April 11, 1903. A few individuals usually remain well to- 
ward the end of May. Fall records are September 14 and 21, 1907, 
and 23, 1908. It seems a little strange that the species should be 
so well distributed over the region during the spring movement, but 
practically fail to reach it during the fall migration. The fly-line 
must pass to the westward across Marblehead. While this fly- 
eatcher is here it is mostly confined to the brushy border of woods. 
A few individuals wander into village parks and the shrubbery 
about houses and vacant lots. On the sand spit it is confined to the 
brushy fringe which borders the marsh side, rarely venturing over 
toward the lake. I have one record for August 2, 1907, at the Lake 
Laboratory. 


131. Otocoris alpestris.— Horned Lark. 


A regular winter visitor to the mainland and sand spit, but usu- 
ally in small numbers as compared with praticola. These birds ar- 
rive with the first severe winter weather, and are usually gone north 
by the opening of spring. One female was captured on April 8, 
1895, which seemed to show indications of breeding. Winter flocks 
of these Larks are almost always mixed in the proportion of 2 of 
alpestris to 7 of praticola. Occasionally other field birds are found 
with them, particularly the Lapland Longspur. It is not difficult 
to distinguish this form from praticola in a good light by the dis- 
tinctly yellow line over the eye, which, in praticola, is grayish white 
without yellow. 


132. Otocoris alpestris praticola.—Prairie Horned Lark. 


A common resident on the mainland, occurring at other times 
than the breeding season on the sand spit in its movements to and 
from the north. None have been noted on any of the islands. These 
are strictly field birds, preferring pastures to meadows and plowed 
fields. While feeding in the winter they may be found in any fields 
which afford food. They make good use of freshly scattered barn- 
yard manure, especially when the land is snow-bound. When such 
feeding places are scarce they gather in flocks numbering more than 
200 individuals. It is not easy to determine whether there is any 
marked increase during the fall and winter months, because the 
flocking habit in winter and the scattering of the paired birds dur- 
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ing the long breeding season make comparisons of individuals dif- 
ficult. Pairing begins with the first warm days of late winter, and 
nesting is in progress as early as the last week in March. A second 
brood is raised in late June or in July. If wintry weather comes 
after the birds have paired, and continues for some days, they re- 
turn to the flocking as in winter. 

This and the preceding form range together all winter. It is no 
uncommon thing to see flocks coming from the northward over the 
lake, always low down near the ice or water, especially in late win- 
ter. Many times such flocks have almost tumbled upon the beach 
to rest, and show “not the slightest fear when approached.” After 
a short rest, without any effort to feed, they start up and resume 
their southward flight. They may not have crossed the lake, but 
the evidence points that way. While Lapland Longspurs and Snow- 
flakes are often found with the Larks, I have never seen them in 
companies which were coming in from the north. 


138. Otocoris alpestris hoyti—Hoyt Horned Lark. 


My records are February 9, 19038, February 24, 1904, February 
22, 1906. The first record was of four individuals in a flock of Prai- 
rie Horned Larks; the other two records were of five and four in- 
dividuals respectively not in company with other birds. Of course 
the only sure identification is of a bird in the hand, but the dis- 
tinctly lighter. color than either alpestris or praticola, and the larger 
size than praticola furnish a: clue to the individuals of this form 
when they are flocking with the others. These three records are all 
for the eastern edge of the Vermillion quadrangle. 


134. Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. 


Common everywhere except on the smaller islands. More are 
seen in towns and villages during the winter than in the woods, 
but the woods are by no means deserted. It has been present at 
the western end of the sand spit on all visits, and usually, individ- 
uals are met with along the course of the sand spit eastward. On 
April and May visits to the Lake Laboratory flocks of Jays have 
been seen flying from the region of the resort grounds diagonally 
across the bay to the mainland. I have not been able to find a sat- 
isfactory explanation for these flights. A count of the birds in the 
woods of that area makes it appear that many comprising the flock 
must have come from outside. It can hardly be a true migration, 
certainly. In Iowa I have often seen considerable flocks going from 
one woods in the direction of another woods some two miles dis- 
tant. It may be no more than a simultaneous change of feeding 
ground of all the Jays of a small region. I have no evidence of 
such fluctuations of numbers as would account for spring and fall 
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migration movements. I doubt if there is any migration in either 
the Oberlin or Vermillion quadrangle. 


135. Corvus brachyrhynchos.—Crow. 


Common from March to December; present in small numbers all 
winter in favorable localities. A distinct northward migration oc- 
curs with the first sure signs of spring, and a southward migration 
about the first of November, or with the first really cold weather. 
An extensive winter roost has been reported to me in a consider- 
ble woods south of Lorain, but I ‘have been unable to verify it. 
Certainly the birds are not sufficiently numerous in winter to ac- 
count for the numbers reported as resorting to the roost. On three 
occasions I have been fortunate enough to happen into the midst of 
great migrations. The first was prior to detailed records before me; 
the others March 12, 1902, and March 7, 1903. The birds were mov- 
ing eastward parallel to the lake shore over an area more than half 
a mile in width and from a few feet above the ground to a height of 
300 feet. The migrating stream was almost continuous from 9 a. m., 
when I arrived at the lake shore, and was still in progress unabated 
when I left at 4:20 p. m. Most of the birds had reached the shore 
at some distance west of my point of observation, but some were 
coming from the south to swell the host. A number of counts of 
the birds passing a given point were made at widely different times, 
which resulted in an average of 130 birds passing per minute. There 
were thus over 50,000 passing during the period of my stay. One 
might be pardoned for entertaining some curiosity about their des- 
tination and why they preferred the long journey around the: east 
end of Lake Erie rather than the short flight directly across, al- 
ways provided they were Canadians returning to the land of their 
birth. One pair nested near the Lake Laboratory in the spring of 
1907, but I saw no evidence of any nesting the following year. 
Crows visited the lake beach regularly all summer, where they fed 
upon the fishes thrown up by the waves. I have never witnessed 
any other migration of Crows along the point than small flocks fly- 
ing either westward or eastward, which did not have the appear- 
ance of regular migration flights. 

It is not stated definitely by Taverner and Swales that on Octo- 
ber 14-15, 1906, the Crows were seen flying southward toward the 
Ohio shore from Point Pelee, but one might so infer. I was on the 
sand spit all day of the 15th and failed to see any of the Crows 
coming over the lake, although there were considerable numbers 
along shore and inland. If any considerable company had arrived 
anywhere between Huron and Cedar Point I would surely have 
seen them. 
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136. Dolichonyx oryzivorus.—Bobolink. 


Common over the whole mainland region and on the larger isl- 
ands all summer. Present at ‘Cedar Point only as straggling indi- 
viduals, except during the migrations. The median date of arrival 
is April 27, the earliest being April 16, 1904, when it arrived sing- 
ing. The latest fall record is October 9, 1897. The bulk usually 
ie | leaves by the middle of September. This bird does not become 
; common before the first week in May. Young birds have been 
5 | found by June 12. Almost without exception nests are made in 
meadows. Sometimes the males arrive in considerable flocks, but 
more often singly or in small companies. The females arrive about 
a week later than the first males. I have never witnessed any con- 
siderable movement of Bobolinks, such as might be called a great 
migration. None have ever been seen venturing out over the lake 
as if to cross, nor have any been seen coming from over the lake. 


137. 


Common all summer, but abundant when the young birds begin 
| to flock together. The median date of arrival is March 18, the 
if earliest March 11, 1899. The bulk leave about the first of Octo- 
A ber, but individuals linger into November, with an occasional one 
remaining all winter. It is well known that this bird spends the 
spring and breeding season in small companies of males and fe- 
ie! males. When the breeding season draws to a close these com- 
| i panies retire to the pastures, where they may be found about the 

iy eattle. After the young have begun to flock the old birds seem to 
join them and roost with them, usually in company with the 
Grackles. When the Grackle migrations have been delayed consid- 
erably I have seen Cowbirds in the great flocks of other “ black- 
birds.” 


138. Xanthocephalus xranthocephalus,—Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
I have nothing to add to the record in “ Birds of Ohio,” page 218, 
where it is stated that “There is a specimen in the collection of F. 
Frey of ‘Sandusky. A flock of six passed over Oberlin just above 
the treetops, October 9, 1896.” 


139. 


Common in all swampy and marshy places over the whole region. 
It is even abundant in the Sandusky marshes, and in the marshes 
of Middle Bass and Pelee Islands, where it nests in great numbers. 
The median date of arrival is March 8, the earliest being Febru- 
ary 26, 1906. The bulk have gone south by the third week in Oc- 
tober, individuals lingering past the middle of November. I ‘have 
never noted individuals in mid-winter. Normally this blackbird 








Molothrus ater.—Cowbird. 



















Agelaius phoeniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. 
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migrates in flocks of its own kind, but when the migrations have 
been held back by a late season they join the huge companies which 
are made up of several species. The males often arrive in advance 
of the females, but by no means always. Many early flocks con- 
tain both sexes in nearly equal numbers. On each of the late sum- 
mer visits to the islands this species has been seen migrating south- 
ward along the island route, and flocks have been seen coming to- 
ward the southern end of Pelee Island from nearly due east, as 
though they had essayed to cross directly to the Ohio shore from 
the point of Pelee, but had turned their course to the westward 
before pasing abreast of the southern extremity of Pelee Island. 
None have ever been seen crossing elsewhere, and none arriving 
between Sandusky and Huron. I have never seen flocks make as 
though intending to cross the lake in the northward migration. 
Marsh vegetation is still sufficiently abundant, so that these birds 
seldom build their nests in the marsh bushes, as they do sometimes 
when natural conditions have changed.. I thhave found eggs which 
appeared to ‘be nearly fresh, July 15. 


140. Sturnella magna—Meadowlark. 


Common all summer, present in small numbers all winter 
wherever there are fields of sufficient extent to harbor a pair. On 
the Cedar Point sand spit it is only a straggler, more often seen in 
the winter and early spring than at other times. It feeds in the 
marsh in the winter, particularly when it is ice covered. I pre- 
sume it may spend the night there also, at least in heavy weather. 
Regular migrations occur with the first bird wave, the birds be- 
coming common by the middle of March. The bulk leaves about 
the end of October, usually just in advance of a hard storm, or 
during the storm. The winter resident birds begin to sing in late 
February if the weather becomes spring-like. I have not noticed 
any increase in numbers with the fall migrations. 


141. Jcterus spurius.—Orchard Oriole. 


It is now common over the whole region except the small isl- 
ands. Prior to 1898 it was decidedly uncommon, but has steadily 
increased in numbers until now it is in almost as great numbers 
as the next species. The median date of arrival for the last twelve 
years is May 1, the earliest being April 29, 1899. I have no reliable 
fall records. Either the birds depart early or go into hiding. All 
along the sand spit this Oriole is found nesting in the cottonwood 
trees eastward, in various trees westward. In 1907 I found many 
more west of the pleasure grounds than elsewhere. On the main- 
land they are found nesting in orchards more frequently than else- 
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where. Several pairs nest in Oberlin. The proportion of full plum- 
aged birds to immature plumaged is about one to three, for the 
males, 
142. 
Abundant in villages and parks, common in woodland and or- 
chard elsewhere. It is a common summer bird on the larger isl- 
ands, but scarce in the region of the Lake Laboratory. During the 
+ | migrations it is decidedly numerous along the sand spit. The me- 
dian date of arrival is April 26, the earliest being April 14, 1905. 
| The first arrivals are always bright colored males, which sing very 
| little until others have come. My latest fall record is September 
| 21, 1906. It is not easy to keep track of the Orioles after they be- 
gin to molt. I have noticed individual characteristics in the songs, 
so that it is not difficult to make a fairly accurate count of the 
| birds which inhabit a limited area, like the Oberlin College Cam- 
| | pus. Here we found no less than six pairs breeding three succes- 

) 

} 





Icterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. 





sive seasons. 


148. Huphagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird. 

Common in wet woods and about the marshes during both mi- 
grations. A female was captured at Oak Point February 13, 1897. 
1 ‘The Birds of Ohio. A Revised Catalogue, 1903, p. 134. _ 
This species often flocks with the Red-wing, especially during the 

early days of migration, but as the season advances it retires to the 
i wet woods or marshes, where its only company is that of occasional 
Cowbirds. It sings during its entire stay in spring. The median 
date of spring arrival is March 16, and it has gone north about the 
tenth of May. It returns about the middle of September and 
leaves for the south with the first winter storm, usually early in 
November. It occurs in rather less numbers than any of the other 
“ blackbirds.” 





144. Quiscalus quiscalus aeneus.—Bronzed Grackle. 

Abundant in the vicinity of human habitations during the breed- 
ing season, seen everywhere on its excursions for food. A few re- 
main all winter in favorable places. The migrations occur with the 
opening of spring in late February or early March, and the de- 
parture of the bulk is coincident with the first winter weather. The 
summer roosting begins by the first of May and continues as long 
as the foliage furnishes a cover. Molting begins the last week in 
June and continues, for the flock, for fully eight weeks. The birds 
nest-in great numbers in cemeteries and in shade trees about 
dwellings in towns and villages as well as about farm dwellings. 
Their numbers are becoming so great that they make nuisances of 
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themselves, especially during the roosting period and when the 
young are just beginning to fly. None have been found nesting on 
the sand spit, but great numbers come into the marshes during late 
summer. At all times of day numbers of these birds may be seen 
feeding along the beach. Their favorite morsel seems to be the eyes 
of the fishes which the waves have cast up. 


145. Hesperiphona vespertina.—Evening Grosbeak. 


The only record for the region known to the writer is that re- 
corded in “ The Birds of Ohio,” page 136, of a specimen secured by 
Dr. Carl Tuttle at Berlin Heights, January 30, 1890. Its casual 
occurrence in other places along the lake shore indicates casual 
visitation to this region. 


146. Pinicola enucleator leucura.—Pine Grosbeak. 


One was found in the Vermillion River gorge January 1, 1902, a 
flock of twelve visited the outskirts of Oberlin from November 20 
to December 4, 1903; two companies of four individuals were re- 
corded in the region of Oak Point on January 5, and a company of 
four individuals remained just north of the college campus from 
February 21 to 29, 1904. The character of the winter seems to 
have little to do with the visitations of this interesting species. 


147. Passer domesticus.—English Sparrow. 


The increasing abundance and aggressiveness of this vermin in 
feathers forces this much recognition. It has not yet made its way 
to any part of the sand spit except the summer resort grounds, but 
elsewhere in the whole region it is menacingly abundant. As yet it 
goes into the woods to nest but rarely, but it is gradually invading 
the borders of woods. In several places in the stream gorges it has 
caused the complete evacuation by the Bank and Rough-winged 
Swallows by appropriating all available nesting places. Their de- 
structiveness to small grains both while it is standing in the field 
nearly ripened and while it is in the shock, and to garden vegeta- 
bles, is more serious than is commonly supposed. Effective means 
for their destruction would be hailed as a relief. 


148. Carpodacus purpureus.—Purple Finch. 


A regular but seldom common winter visitor. It was common on 
October 9, 1897, and again on September 24, 1906. It usually oc- 
curs in small companies. Fully colored birds are always less nu- 
merous than those in the spotted plumage, and they usually occur 
in about the proportion of one to five: The latest spring record is 
May 28, 1907, the average falling near the first of May. First fall 
records are too scattering to be reliable, the earliest are September 
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7, 1901, and September 14, 1906. In winter these birds are more 
often found in the stream gorges and among evergreen growth than 
elsewhere. I have met them in the cedar thickets of the sand spit 
at all seasons in fall, winter and spring. During the spring they 
feed pretty largely upon buds of trees. , 


149. Lowia curvirostra minor.—Red Crossbill. 



































It has never been recorded in 
| the middle of the summer, but the record for May 25, 1897, and 
) May 18, 1900, give some reason for the suspicion that it may occa- 
sionally breed hereabouts. It has not yet been seen at Cedar Point, 
but its occurrence there is probably beyond question. 


Of decidedly irregular occurrence. 


150. Lowvia leucoptera.—White-winged Crossbill. 

A flock of six was seen in a small pine woods north of Elyria on 
January 4, and two in the same place on January 7, 1902. Three in 
full and one in immature plumage were found a mile west of Huron 
on November 5, 1906. These are all of my records. 





re - 


151. Acanthis linaria.—Redpoll. 


My personal records follow: December 29, 1903, two near 

Brownhelm; February 5, 1904, probably the same two birds at 

| the same place; one on February 1, south of Oberlin, two flocks 
numbering about 20 birds just north of the edge of the college cam- 
i pus in Oberlin from March 11 to 16, 1907, and small flocks ranging 
bi along the beach of the sand spit during the winter of 1906-7. Pre- 
vious to my residence in Ohio this species was reported as being 
common in the region of Oberlin nearly every winter. The records 
given above indicate that it has greatly decreased in numbers since. 


152. Astragalinus tristis.—Goldfinch. 


Present all the year, but apparently much more numerous from 
May to October. I incline to the opinion that there is little or no 
migration, but that the flocking of the birds in winter, and their 
habit of living in secluded places in woods, and their spreading out 
during the warmer part of the year are accountable for the appar- 
ent difference in abundance noted. There is a time in late March 
and during the most of April when it is unusual to record this spe- 
cies unless one knows where to look for them. They are undergo- 
ing the spring molt and remain in hiding. During the summer 
they are one of the most conspicuous and omnipresent of our birds. 
They nest along the whole length of the sand spit, except the region 
of the summer resort grounds. I have seen them on all but the small 
islands. On several steamer trips far out upon the lake a Gold- 
finch has been sighted flying about in the vicinity for some part of 
the trip. 
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153. Spinus pinus——Pine Siskin. 


Tolerably common from late September until the third week in 
May. It is pretty evenly distributed over the whole region visited 
during this period, and likely visits the islands in winter. I have 
as often found it feeding in weedy fields as in the woods. It ranges 
along the lake shore pretty generally, and is usually seen on the 
sand spit except in summer. The reported breeding of this species 
in northern Ohio needs verification. This finch is often associated 
with the Goldfinch in winter. 


154. Plectrophenax nivalis.—Snowflake. 


The earliest fall record is October 29, 1906, which was five weeks 
before any really wintry weather occurred. These two birds were 
ranging the beach along the sand spit easterly. The latest spring 
record is March 16, 1908 ; also along the sand spit. We-can never 
count on the appearance of this bird on the mainland until winter 
sets in with snow covering the ground. During the present winter, 
1909-10, there have been unusual numbers of Snowflakes, accom- 
panying the almost continuous snowy covering since Christmas day. 
When they are in considerable numbers they occur in flocks with- 
out mixing with other species, unless it is an occasional Lapland 
Longspur, but when their numbers are few they often flock with 
the Horned Larks and Longspurs. They are less strictly open 
field birds than the Larks and Longspurs, sometimes being found 
perched in trees at the border of woods, or feeding in orchards. 


155. Calcarius lapponicus.—Lapland Longspur. 

regular, but seldom more than few in numbers during the winter. 
My earliest fall record is October 15, 1906, and latest spring record 
April 23, 1897. The largest company ever seén was one of up- 
wards of fifty on April 23, 1897. They almost always flock with the 
Horned Larks, from which they are readily distinguished by their 
different method of flight when in the air, and by their habit of 
crouching close to the ground when feeding. I have never seen any 
individual in perfect spring dress. It has not been seen on the 
sand spit proper, but it has been found in the fields bordering the 
* marsh on the south and east. 


156. Pooecetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. 


Common over the open parts of the mainland all summer, some- 
times common during the spring migrations along the sand spit. 
None observed breeding anywhere along the sand spit. It was 
found on Kelley’s and Put-in-Bay Islands in summer. It should 
breed on Pelee Island. The median date of arrival is March 27, the 
earliest being March 20, 1898. The bulk leaves during the last of 
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October, individuals sometimes remaining into the first week of No- 
vember. One was recorded on January 1, 1904, at a spot on the 
lake shore where a large mass of cinders used for a railroad fill 
was afire. On subsequent visits the bird was not found. Fresh 
eggs have been found May 16, and young birds in the nest May 31. 
This is one of the most characteristic and numerous birds of our 
fields, where its nests abound. , 


157. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna.—Savanna Sparrow. 


A regular migrant in small numbers at both migration seasons. 
The only time when it has been found in sufficient numbers to be 
called common was October 21, 1907. In that year it was present 
on the sand spit from April 15 to 29, and from October 15 to 23. 
| Several individuals were singing during the autumn sojourn. I 
have never found it on any of the islands, probably because visits 
to them have not coincided with the migrations of this species. The 
| 





median date of arrival is April 6, the earliest being March 21, 
1903. The birds have gone north by the third week in May. Fall 
records are too few to make statements of that movement of any 
value. Except on the sand spit, where they are found anywhere in 
open spaces, these birds are confined to the grassy fields and 
meadows, being most numerous along the grassy borders of ditches. 
They may occasionally be flushed from the midst of wet fields. 



















158. Ammodramus sadvannarum australis.—Grasshopper Sparrow. 


A rather common summer resident, breeding in meadows. The 
average is about two pairs in a five-acre meadow. It was fairly 
common on the sand spit among the grassy reaches, but not in the 
swamps, on April 29, and May 6 to 13, 1907. It breeds in a meadow 
at Rye Beach. Thé median date of arrival is April 27, the earliest 
being April 16, 1906. It sings well toward the end of July, and 
passes south by the middle of September. There has been no per- 
ceptible increase or fluctuation in numbers in sixteen years. The 
plowing up of meadows results in a shifting of the nesting area to 
the nearest new meadow. The nest is placed in a slight depres- 
sion in the ground at the base of a tussock of grass or bunch of 
weeds. In Iowa many nests were placed beneath the lowest leaves 
of the bull thistle. While the favorite perch is a weed stem, 
which barely reaches the top of the grass of the meadow, birds 
not infrequently perch‘on a fence post or the topmost wire while 
they sing. 







159. Passerherbulus henslowi.—Henslow Sparrow. . 


iH The first specimen captured in the region was June 4, 1894, in a 
meadow three miles north of Oberlin, by Rev. W. L. Dawson and 
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the writer. It was next recorded during the entire summer of 
1896, the first migrant appearing on May 6. None were recorded 
until April 22, 1907, near Amherst. On April 29 and May 13, 1907, 
it was found breeding at Rye Beach, where it remained during the 
summer, being recorded on each visit. It was again recorded on 
May 11, 1908, near Berlin Heights, and on May 13 at its old breed- 
ing field at Rye Beach. The two published records of this sparrow 
in Ohio which appeared prior to the publication of Mr. Ridgway’s 
monumental work on the Sparrows were overlooked by him, so 
that in that work he cited no authentic Ohio records. The first 
published record was in the Auk, XII, 1895, p. 241; the second in 
The Wilson Bulletin, III, p. 1. 


160. Chondestes grammacus.—Lark Sparrow. 


A fairly regular summer resident of the mainland, but scarce. 
My records indicate that it arrives, late in April and departs south- 
ward during the first half of September. It is more often met with 
in the river bottoms than elsewhere, but it has nested in fields in 
the environs of Oberlin. I have never found it in the vicinity of the 
sand spit. It is as much of a field bird as Vesper Sparrow, and 
sings from a fence or tree perch. This sparrow has been found cas- 
ually to the eastern border of the state, but this region is evidently 
near the eastern border of its habitual range in summer. 

161. Zonotrichia leucophrys.—White-crowned Sparrow. 

Always common, sometimes abundant, in the spring migrations, 
much less numerous in the fall migrations. It is probably the most 
numerous sparrow on the sand spit during the height of the spring 
migration, where every thicket is full of singing birds. It was 
common from October 2 to 9, 1897. The median date of spring ar- 
rival is May, the earliest April 22, 1902. The bulk have gone north 
by the middle of May, the last May 21. Fall arrivals are October 1 
to 15. The last depart about October 20. The favorite retreats of 
this sparrow, while it is with us, are the weedy and brushy fence 
rows, brush patches, or even brush piles in the borders of woods. 
It is also found in rather thickly grown orchards. The middle and 
eastern thirds of the sand spit are ideal retreats in spring. 

162. Zonotrichia albicollis.—White-throated Sparrow. 

Common during both migrations on the sand spit as well as on 
the mainland. It is distributed over all brushy areas as well as in 
the woods and in back lots in villages and parks, and therefore is 
really more numerous than the last species, but on the sand spit it 
is usually outnumbered by it. The median date of arrival) in spring 
is April 16, April 1, 1899, being the first. One was found in a river 
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gorge on January 1, 1906. The median date of departure of the 
bulk is May 12, of the last, May 16, but the individuals tarry until 
May 21 (1904). The median date of arrival in fall is September 
26, of departure, November 3. It is possible that an occasional 
pair remains to breed, but if so none have ever been found. 


163. Spizella monticola.—Tree Sparrow. 


Our most numerous winter bird. Small to considerable flocks 
range along the sand spit and out into the frozen marshes all win- 
ter. It is usuaily associated with Juncos and Song Sparrows, and 
frequently with Cardinals, but also occurs alone. The median date 
of spring departure of the bulk is April 7, of the last, April 27; of 
arrival in fall, October 25. Flocks of from a few individuals to at 
least 300 range over the whole country all winter, visiting the door- 
yards in town as well as penetrating into the depest woods, and 
gleaning from open fields. It is a not infrequent visitor to the lunch 
counter in the heart of Oberlin. This sparrow suffers more from 
attacks of the Northern Shrike than any other, probably because it 
is the most numerous. Pigeon Hawks also prey upon it. The con- 
stant cheerful twitter of the Tree Sparrows, and their habit of 
bursting into full song while the snow is falling and the wind 
blowing in midwinter, make it seem a most welcome visitor when 
most other birds are absent or silent. 


164. Spizella passerina.—Chipping Sparrow. 


Common about human habitations all summer. It is everywhere 
in parks and dwellings, and about the premises of country houses, 
often nesting in the vines which cover a trellis to shade a porch. 
It also nests in ornamental vines and shrubs which afford a suf- 
ficiently dense network of branches or twigs. I have many times 
noted it nesting in such situations long after the buildings had dis- 
appeared and the region deserted by human beings. One such place 
was clearly an old Indian “kitchen midden.” The median date of 
arrival is April 1, the earliest March 27, 1905. The median date of 
departure of the bulk is September 24, of the last, October 15. The 
birds usually become common within a few days after the arrival 
of the first one. Naturally the sand spit is not a suitable place for 
the nesting of this species, but it has been found common during 
the migrations, especially toward and at the west end. Probably a 
few pairs breed about the summer resort grounds, but the noises 
there and the confusion of crowds drown its voice and make it 
timid. 
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165. Spizella pusilla.—Field Sparrow. 


Common over the whole region where there are suitable brushy 
conditions. It breeds on the sand spit, but less commonly than one 
might expect. Its porper habitat is brushy borders of woods, or, if 
there is no brush, rank weeds will do as well. Brushy fields are 
ziso thickly inhabited. Most nests are placed above the ground, 
sometimes as high as six feet in a brushy tangle, but sometimes 
practically on the ground among weed stems and grasses. The me- 
dian date of arrival is March 18, the earliest March 12, 1898. The 
median date of departure of the bulk is September 19, the latest 
being October 25. This Sparrow is seldom imposed upon by the 
Cowbird, in spite of the relatively exposed situation of the nest — 
or because of this. 


166. Junco hyemalis.—Slate-colored Junco. 

Abundant during the migrations, and usually common all winter, 
especially in the stream gorges. It ranges with the Tree Sparrow 
in the less exposed places of that sparrow’s range, but does not 
often venture out of the woods or brush, except to door yards, 
in mid-winter. It is a frequent visitor to the lunch counter in win- 
ter. The median date of departure of the bulk is April 25, and of 
the last, April 30, but individuals sometimes tarry to May 20 
(1907). The birds return about the first of October, and become 
common almost immediately. Early fall storms which cover their 
food often bring about a diminution in numbers. I have found 
them tucked snugly away in hay stacks, in hay mows, in corn 
shocks, among the rocks in the gorges, in thickly leaved trees, be- 
neath thick grass, and beneath the snow, where they pass the night. 


SOME WINTER BIRDS ABOUT LAKE WIMLICO, 
FLORIDA. 
BY G. CLYDE FISHER. 


Having decided to spend a week hunting deer in the vi- 
cinity of Lake Wimlico, six others and I proceeded to Apa- 
lachicola, an interesting old city situated on the Gulf coast at 
the mouth of the river of the same name. Here we secured a 
launch, and on the morning of December 25, 1909, we started, 
going up the Apalachicola River, which separates what is lo- 
cally known as West Florida from the rest of the state. This 
pan-handle, which lies immediately south of Alabama, would 
naturally be a geographical part of that state. However, it is 
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a part of Florida. We proceeded northward up the Apa- 
lachicola River, a distance of about six miles, to the mouth of 
Jackson’s Old River, into which we turned. The river, as 
may be supposed, takes its name from General Jackson, and 
many local traditions are handed down of how he here beard- 
ed the Spaniards in their den. Although it is only eight miles 
long, the river is from one-fourth to one-half mile wide. It 
simply forms the outlet of Lake Wimlico, connecting it with 
the Apalachicola River. After proceeding through Jackson’s 
Old River we entered Lake Wimlico, which is one of the most 
beautiful of the numerous lakes of Florida, many of which 
are remarkable for their rare beauty. 

This lake is located in the southern part of Calhoun County, 
in a region which is generally known as the St. Jo Country. 
Owing to the lowness of the land and the consequent wet con- 
ditions for a large part of each year, this region is very sparse- 
ly settled and has been disturbed by man to a very limited ex- 
tent. In fact, almost everything exists in its primeval beauty. 
As will be noted from this brief narrative, the lake lies north- 
west of Apalachicola, and is less than fifteen miles distant. It 
is rather long and narrow. being about twelve miles long and 
from two to six miles wide. It is surrounded by almost inter- 
minable cypress swamps, with here and there a small area of 
“ piney ” woods, which areas are all well back from the lake. 

Besides the Cypress with its graceful festoons of Spanish 
“ Moss,” the prevailing trees are Black Gum, Cabbage, Spruce 
Pine, and Slash Pine. The magnificent Cabbage, Spruce 
interspersed here and there, some of which are forty feet in 
height, give the region a tropical appearance. The berries of 
the Black Gum constitute a very important part of the food 
of the Florida Black Rear, which is still found in considerable 
numbers in these almost limitless swamps. 

Flowing into the lake are several creeks. or bayous. We 
proceeded to the mouth of one called Indian Bayou, near the 
upper end of the lake. While going through the lake it was 
not difficult to imagine what a birds’ paradise this place must 


be during the nesting season, especially for water-loving and 
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swamp-loving birds. From the launch, on the way through 
the lake, I counted fifty-six Osprey’s nests in the cypress trees 
surrounding the lake, but I did not see a single Osprey. Our 
guide told us that they were down on the Gulf at this time of 
year. He further informed us that, although the Ospreys 
build their nests and rear their young around the lake, they 
go to the Gulf, which is fifteen or twenty miles distant, to fish, 
and that they bring food for their young from that distance. 
He thinks they nest up around the lake to avoid the Bald Ea- 
gles which stay around the Gulf. 

We went up Indian Bayou about five miles, where we found 
a landing — an open space with a few scattering pines, which 
was slightly higher than the surrounding country, but only 
very slightly higher. The lowness and levelness of this whole 
region may be better realized when we consider the fact that 
the tides were not only considerable on the lake, having come 
up the river from Apalachicola Bay, but that at our camp, 
five miles up Indian Bayou, we had a tide of two or three feet. 

We remained in camp here six days, and since hunting deer 
was the primary object of the trip, bird-study was only inci- 
dental. If one does not mind wading in water, this is a great 
place to hunt. Wild Cats, Otters, Deer, and Black Bears are 
rather plentiful, and there are still a few Panthers. Wild Tur- 
keys are by no means rare, but we saw none on this trip. 


We saw Florida Blue Jays about Apalachicola, but I was 
surprised to tind them absent around Lake Wimlico. Not one 
was seen during the six days, but their absence is probably ex- 
plained by the absence of oak trees and the consequent absence 
of acorns. 

Pied-billed Grebes were much rarer than I expected to find 
them, since they are so common in West Florida during the 
winter months. 


The rarest privilege of the trip from the standpoint of a 
bird student was our experience with the Sandhill Cranes. 
Every morning at daybreak we could hear their “ sonorous 
croakings.” 
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A few species of birds were observed about Apalachicola, 
which we did not see up about Lake Wimlico, such as Wil- 
son’s Snipe, Brown Pelican, Ground Dove, Pipit, Fish Crow, 
Red-winged Blackbird, and Boat-tailed Grackle, but they are 
not included in the list, which is undoubtedly far from com- 
plete, as it contains only those birds that we were fortunate 
enough to observe from December 25 to 31, 1909. 





Osprey’s (Pandion haliactus carolinensis) Nest on Indian 
Bayou, near Lake Wimlico, Florida. (Photo by G. Clyde 
Fisher, Dec. 26, 1909.) 

(1) Colymbus auritus—Horned Grebe. One seen. 

(2) Podilymbus podiceps.—Pied-billed Grebe. Two seen 
on Indian Bayou. 

(3) Larus argentatus—Herring Gull. Several seen on 
the way up the river. 

(4) Aix sponsa.—Wood Duck. Not rare. 
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(5) Aythia afinis—Lesser Scaup Duck. A few flocks 
on the lake. Other ducks were seen, but no others were posi- 
tively identified. 

(6) Ardea herodias—Great Blue Heron. A few seen. 

(7) Grus americana—Sandhill Crane. Comon. Heard 
every morning at daybreak and often during the day. From 
two to six often seen flying about. An adult female taken on 
December 27, since mounted, and now in the Palmer College 
collection. The trachea of this specimen was dissected out, 
and found to contain a peculiar and elaborate curve mostly 
encased in the breast-bone. 

(8) Fulica americana—Coot. Two seen. 

(9) #gialitis vocifera—Killdeer. Common. 

(10) Zenaidura macroura—Mourning Dove. Not rare. 

(11) Cathartes aura septentrionalis—Turkey Vulture. 
Common. 

(12) Catharista atrata—Black Vulture. A few seen. 

(13) Circus hudsonins—Marsh Hawk. Rather common. 

(14) Buteo lineatus—Red-shouldered Hawk. Common. 

(15) Falco sparverius—Sparrow Hawk. A few seen. 

(16) Stryx varia alleni—Florida Barred Owl. Frequent- 
ly heard in the swamps at night. 

(17) Ceryle alcyon—Belted Kingfiisher. Several seen. 

(18) Dryobates pubescens—Southern Downy Wood- 
pecker. A few seen. 

(19) Dryobates borealis—Red-cockaded Woodpecker. A 
few seen in the patches of pine woods. 

(20) Sphyrapicus varius.—Yellow-bellied | Sapsucker. 
Rather common. 

(21) Phleotomus pileatus—Pileated Woodpecker. Rath- 
er common. 

(22) Centurus carolinus—Red-bellied Woodpecker. Very 
common. 

(23) Colaptes auratus——Flicker. A few seen. 

(24) Sayornis phabe—Pheebe. Common. 

(25) Corvus brachyrhynchos pascuus.—Florida Crow. 
Common. A specimen taken and sent to Frank M. Chapman, 
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who pronounced it pascuus with the comment “ approaching 
brachyrhynchos.” 

(26) Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. Common. May 
have been the Florida Meadowlark, S. m. argutula. 

(27) Astragalinus tristis—Goldfinch. Not rare. 

(28) Coturniculus savannarum  australis—Grasshopper 
Sparrow. Common. May have been the Florida sub-species, 
C. s. floridanus. 

(29) Ammodramus henslowi—Henslow Sparrow. Com- 
mon. 

(30) Melospiza cinerea melodia—Song Sparrow. Two 
seen. 

(31) Papilo erythrophthalmus——Towhee. Several heard. 
May have been the White-eyed Towhee, P. ce. alleni. 

(32) Cardinalis cardinalis—Cardinal. Several seen. May 
have been the Florida Cardinal, C. c. floridanus. 

(33) Jridoprocne bicolor—Tree Swallow. One seen. 

(34) Mniotilta varia—-Black and White Warbler. Sev- 
eral seen. 

(35) Dendroica coronata——Myrtle Warbler. Not rare. 

(36) Dendroica vigorsti—Pine Warbler. Common. 

(37) Dendroica palmarum.—Palm Warbler. Common. 

(38) Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea—Yellow Palm 
Warbler. Several seen. 

(39) Geothlypis trichas—yYellow-throat. A few seen. 
The sub-species not determined. 

(40) Mimus polyglottos—Mockingbird. Several seen. 

(41) Dumetella carolinensis.—Catbird. Common. 

(42) Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. A few seen. 

(43) Thryothorus Iudovicianus—Carolina Wren. Com- 
mon. 

(44) Sitta pusilla—Brown-headed Nuthatch. A few seen. 
(45) Penthestes carolinensis—Carolina Chickadee. Com- 


mon. 
(46) Regulus calendula—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Very 


common. 
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(47) Hylocichla guttata pallasii—Hermit Thrush. Rath- 
er common. 


(48) Planesticus migratorius—Robin. Very common. 
(49) Sialia sialis—-Bluebird. Common. 





THE STATUS OF THE PASSENGER PIGEON (Ecto- 
pistes migratorius) IX EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
“In view of the fact that every good bird student will be 

looking out for Passenger Pigeons this summer, I write to 

give you a little information which, however, may not be 
much good, but nevertheless will interest you. At Mt. Gret- 
na, Lebanon County, Pa., where our military company often 
goes on their summer camp, Mr. Vernon Wallace, of this 
town, saw a pair of Passenger Pigeons in the trees about the 
camp, between May 1 and 15 (favorable dates). Birds were 
rather tame at first, but soon became wild, and, after three 
days, did not return from the wooded mountain side (nearby), 
to where they invariably flew when disturbed. Mr. Wallace 
is an experienced hunter and could not be mistaken. I sub- 
mit this bit of information because the location is not far from 
your home. News twelve vears old may be stale, but never- 
theless it may be a case of * staler the better.’”’ So writes Mr. 

J. Warren Jacobs in a recent note, and recalls to my mind an 

instance of a single egg taken from a frail nest in a cedar tree, 

near Columbia, Lancaster County, in 1889, by Mr. Lionel F. 

3owers — my companion in many a boyish collecting trip. I 

examined the egg, listened to his description of the bird, and 

had no doubt of its identity. 

On the other hand, Mr. E. W. Campbell’s recent record in 
Luzerne County, of a “ resident pair, reared young” (Oolo- 
gist, Vol. xxiii, 1906, p. 108), is open to question. He also 
renorts the I.east Sandpiper “ pair with young.” Mr. William 
B. Crispin’s set of two eggs “collected in Potter County for 
F. T. Pember by A. Lyon, May 3, 1878”; (Oologist, xxiv, 
1907, p. 155), are probably the eggs of some variety of the do- 
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mestic bird. According to the late Major Charles E. Bendire, 
and others, Pember’s localities were taken at random, his col- 
lectors fictitious, his data in his own handwriting and creations 
of his own mind. 


It is a popular opinion of the hunters of Monroe County, 
that the vast flocks were blown out to sea and perished. The 
hunters were accustomed to visit the nesting places at night 
and kill the birds with clubs and poles; the breasts were re- 
moved, smoked and strung up for future consumption! Of 
course this would have no effect upon its abundance? In 
Chester County, the bird was netted with the aid of captives. 
| have heard from good authority of one netter who stopped 
marketing only when it no longer paid, the price having fell to 
three cents a dozen. The collection of the late Mr. J. W. 
Sharp, of Berwyn, contains a single mounted specimen, unfor- 
tunately without data, but doubtless shot in the vicinity. Prob- 
ably the last birds shot in the neighborhood were secured by 
Dr. H. R. Wharton, in a wood near Strafford, 1878. 

I copy from my Journal, under the date of April 17, 1901: 
“Father remarked to-day at noon that he had seen something 
he had not observed for a good many years —a flock of Wild 
Pigeons, fifteen altogether. He knew them from Doves, being 
larger, darker and more robust. He said there was no mis- 
take, he had shot and handled many of them in days gone by.” 
I referred the matter to Mr. W. J. Hoxie, another old-timer. 
He replied: “In regard to the Wild Pigeon I would cer- 
tainly say ‘good,’ for the dark underparts alone will distin- 
guish the flying birds from the Doves. There are points of 
movement and general modeling not at all easy to describe.” 


It is barely possible that the species breeds somewhere in 
eastern Pennsylvania. If so, may it be delivered from its 
friends! The only practical way of protecting the bird, if it 
be not extinct, is to include the Mourning Dove in a general 
protective law; for not one person in a hundred can differen- 
tiate the two species. FRANK L. Burns. 
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EDITORIAL. 


It has been necessary to defer the third installment of the paper 
on the Falcones, and also to defer to the June number the index to 
the last volume. The editor greatly regrets this necessity. 


Readers will be interested to know that the September number 


will contain the paper read at the last A. O. U. meeting, entitled, 
“At the Sign of the Northern Flicker,’ which Dr. Merriam spoke 


of as one of the most notable papers on life histories which has ap- 
peared. It will supplement the important work of our President, 
“A Monograph of the Flicker.” 


This is the time to begin to plan for a systematic study of the 
migrations and whatever influences them. Plan for certain whole 
days in the field, not to break the record but to learn more about 
the bird movements in your region. If you are so fortunate as to 
be associated with other bird students in your immediate region, 
form some sort of plan whereby each one may keep careful watch 
of a given region, each day if possible, and compare notes fre- 
quently. By such means it is possible to discover “fly lines,” or 
routes which are preferred by certain species or by all species. 
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Make daily records so that definite information can be had of 
fluctuations and their possible causes. Having a definite point in 
view in bird observation does not make it less interesting but more 
so. 

The readers will notice some changes in the make up of THE 
BULLETIN, beginning with this twenty-second volume. One of the 
things which we as students of birds need is closer touch with 
what each is doing. Therefore a department devoted to mention 
of what members and readers and students of birds generally are 
doing, have done, or are purposing doing has been opened, and will 
be contributed to %: as many persons as it is possible to secure 
notices from. The editor cannot be expected to cover this whole 
field. It is also intended to renew the department of reviews of 
literature, and to bring in as associates in this department men 
and women whose work lies within the region covered by any 
local list or catalogue which may be published, and get those more 
familiar with any subject connected with bird study to review 
papers or books dealing with some special subject. Every reader 
is urged to send reviews of printed articles, pamphlets, and books 
whose contents cover the region in which his work is done, or sub- 
jects in which he is specially interested. By this means a great 
saving of time and expense could be effected to nearly every reader 
by acquainting him with the contents of such publications in a brief 
review. Otherwise it becomes necessary to purchase and read 
everything which appears relating to birds in general in order to 
get the little needed which relates to his special field. 

Everybody knows that we need a great many more facts before 
we can learn why certain birds move southward in some winters 
and not in others, and why certain species suddenly appear in 
great numbers where they are almost or wholly unknown at other 
times. It does not seem to us impossible to gain possession of such 
facts if our plan of codperation can be worked out in any fulness. 
Mr. P. A. Taverner, 55 Elmhurst Avenue, Highland Park, Mich., 
has expressed a willingness to undertake an investigation of the 
causes which produced the southward migrations of usually more 
northern birds the past winter. The editor bespeaks for him the 
interest and codéperation of everybody in getting at the facts. Send 
to him all the data you have gathered during the winter relating 
to all the birds which you have recorded, as well as mention of the 
absence of any species which you usually find, also stating what 
you can about the food supply in the way of seeds, nuts, berries, 
fruit, mice and other small mammals, giving also the condition of 
the weather. Your effort will be more than repaid by the value 
which the final report will bring to you. é 

















EDITORIAL. 


One side of bird study has been far too generally neglected, a 
side which is second to none in importance for an understanding of 
bird life. That is the ecological side. Most local lists are so gen- 
eral in their statements regarding the occurrence of the individual 
species in the region under discussion that one gains very little 
information concerning them other than their relative abundance 
in the whole region. As an instance of what is meant, this is said 
of the Red-tailed Hawk in a recent local list of more than usual 
pretensions. “Common resident species.” No other comment is 
given. One might readily infer that the region was wholly wooded 
and that the bird was evenly distributed over it. We happen to 
know that the topographical conditions are extremely variable, with 
scattered woods, in only a few of which this hawk would be likely 
to breed. Another short sentence would give information of value. 
We urge upon those who are contemplating compiling local lists to. 
study the habits of the birds with a view of saying something un- 
usual about them —unusual, viewed from the standpoint of the 
average present day list. It is not enough to say that a species is 
found — what is its place in the economy of the region. This does 
not require unusual ability and command of language; it only re- 
quires attention. If there has been a change in the topography of 
the region, resulting in a change or shifting of the life of the re- 
gion, the facts should be stated. It is only by such means that we 
can learn what changes and influences are working upon our bird 
life and also upon human interests. 


[Irom Forest and Stream, January 22, 1910.) 

To SAVE THE PASSENGER TPIGEON.—It is gratifying to know that 
a last effort is being made to find and save from final extinction 
existing individuals of the Passenger Pigeon. The history of this 
effort is explained in the letter from Dr. C. F. Hodge, printed else- 
where in this issue of Forest and Stream. 

The following memorandum was read at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union, December 9, 1909: 

“Through the interest and generosity of Colonel Anthony R. Kuser, 
I am authorized to offer the following award: 

“Three hundred dollars ($300.00) for first information of a nest- 
ing pair of wild Passenger Pigeons (Ectopistecs migratoria) undis- 
turbed. 

“ Before this award will be paid, such information, exclusive and 
confidential, must be furnished as will enable a committee of expert 
ornithologists to visit the nest and confirm the finding. If the nest 
and parent birds are found undisturbed, the award will be promptly 
paid. (Signed) C. WILLIAM BEEBE, 

“New York Zoological Park, New York City. 

“Furthermore, Colonel Kuser withdraws his former offer of $100 

for a freshly killed Passenger Pigeon. He does this on account of 
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the great danger of complete extinction of the species. 

“Until January 1, 1911, during Mr. Beebe’s absence from Amer- 
ica, address all correspondence on the subject to C. F. Hodge, Clark 
University, Worcestér, Mass., who will arrange for confirming party 
and payment of the award, if a nesting colony is found.” 

This action is. in part, a result of a paper presented to the Union 
by Mr. Hodge on “The Present Status of the. Passenger Pigeon 


Problem.” In this paper he took the position that as long as there 
is life there is hope—as long as there is any possibility of strag- 
glers of this valuable bird existing on the continent we ought to 
do all in our power to save them. He said that he would not kill 
a specimen for $1,000 even to prove that he had seen one, and 
wished that every one else felt as he does. All offers for skins or 
dead birds ought to be withdrawn, because at the present crisis 
these might result in killing the last pair. 

At the close of the session Colonel Kuser said to Dr. Hodge that 
he wished to withdraw his offer for a freshly killed passenger 
pigeon. Dr. Hodge said that he did not expect everyone to agree 
with him, but Colonel Kuser replied that he also felt that he would 
not have one of the birds killed for $1,000. “ Well, then,” replied 
Dr. Hodge, “ why not let your offer stand for the location of a live 
specimen?” Colonel Kuser said: “I would gladly give $200 for 
that.” 

Some discussion as to how the award should be announced fol- 
lowed. It hardly seemed worth while to offer an award for the 
sight of a bird that might be lost or dead the next day. It was 
clear that the important thing is to arouse universal interest in the 
matter and to take some action which may lead to saving the spe- 
cies from extermination. Finally Dr. Hodge said in effect: “ What 
we want is to locate a breeding colony. Why do you not offer the 
award of $200 for an undisturhed nest? Then the birds will be 
there long enough to make identification absolutely sure; we shall 
know that they are actually breeding, and around such a find we 
can organize adequate protective measures.” “I would give $300 
for that,” exclaimed Colonel Kuser, and so the matter was left for 
Messrs. Beebe and Hodge to draw up the announcement. 

It seems now with Colonel Kuser’s generous offer for a begin- 
ning, that an adequate search of the American continent should be 
set on foot, and if any of the birds are found breeding we ought to 
quickly effect the organization of a Passenger Pigeon restoration 
club with membership distributed throughout the United States and 
Canada. This club could then take up the details of protective 
work. In connection with the State Game Commissions and sports- 
men’s clubs it could obtain adequate State legislation and warden 
service, so that for a term of years the birds may be permitted to 
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feed and breed in absolute safety and be accorded the freedom of 
the continent. The organization of the people of a continent 
around such an interest is in itself an inspiring thing. 

This plan should be effective as well in discovering existing Pas- 
senger Pigeons as in protecting them when discovered. 


Since the above was written, there have been other offers of re- 
wards for undisturbed nests of Passenger Pigeons, for the matter 
has been received with gratifying interest—an interest which 
ought to grow. Let us then have more awards and without delay. - 
There should be enough to cover the whole continent and to arouse 
an interest everywhere. If no nests are found it will cost no one 
anything; if nesting colonies are found and protected it will be 
worth a great deal. 

Here is the list of the offers of awards up to January 19, 1910: 
Col. Anthony R. Kuser, for first nest or nesting colony on North 

American continent, confirmed 


Wim. B. Mershon, for first nest for Michigan................. 100 
Edw. Avis, for first nest for Connecticut...................6% 100 
Messrs. Deane and Whitman, first nest for Illinois............ 100 


John E. Thayer, five awards of $100 each for the five most 
likely States or Canadian provinces from which no local 
offers have been secured by April 15.............ceeecees 


County Awards: Allen A. Miller, for first nest found in Wor- 
cester County, Mass. 


ee | 


NEW HAVEN, CoNN., 10 February, 1910. 

On December 8, 1909, there was organized in New York City 
the American Bird Banding Association, the object of which is 
“the banding of wild birds and the recording of accurate data on 
their movements.” The formation of this society was the out- 
growth of a movement which was started in 1908 by a committee 
of the New Haven Bird Club, having in mind the study of the 
movements and migrations of wild birds by means of metal bands, 
which should be attached to their legs. These bands bear an ad- 
dress and a serial number, the inscription reading “ Notify the 
Auk, New York.” When a bird is banded a record is made of the 
number of the band, and the species of bird on which it is used, 
as well as the date and the place of banding. Should this bird 
ever fall into anyone’s hands, it is hoped that as a result of the 
inscription on the band, a notification of the finding will be sent to 
“The Auk,” together with a record of the number. In this way 
accurate data may be obtained of the movements of individual 
birds, a thing which is not possible by the ordinary methods of 
studying migration. The bands are distributed to interested per- 
sons throughout the country, who use them as opportunity offers, 
this being principally, of course, upon young birds which have not 
yet left their nest. 
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This method of studying migration has now been employed in a 
number of European countries for several years, and noteworthy 
results have been obtained, such as the capture in South Africa 
of Storks which were banded in Southern Europe. 

An account of the beginning of the work in this country has al- 
ready been published in “The Auk” (Vol. 26, No. 2, April, 1909, 
pp. 137-143). Since that time the work has been much extended 
and during the past season most encouraging results have been 
obtained. (It is expected that an account of these will appear in 
the April “Auk” of this year.) It was a result of the extension of 
the work, which had assumed a national character, that a definite 
organization was this winter formed for carrying it on. The com- 
mittee in charge has heretofore depended upon voluntary contri- 
butions to defray expenses; it is hoped that now enough interested 
persons will become members so that their dues of one dollar per 
year will supply the needed funds. We therefore make this appeal 
to all persons who are interested in birds, and especially in that 
great mystery of bird-life — migration —to aid in the solution of 
its problems by joining this Association. Members will receive 
free a copy of the annual report of the Executive Committee, and 
such other literature as may be issued, including a copy of the 
forthcoming report for the season of 1909. (Since members of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union will get this report in the “Auk,” 
in order that the expenses of the Association may be kept down, 
and the funds applied to the banding operations, separates will 
not be sent to such persons unless especially requested.) 

For the benefit of any who may fear that the prosecution of this 
work may be detrimental to bird-life, it should be stated that the 
Association is thoroughly in sympathy with the conservative ef- 
forts of the Audubon Societies in this country. The shooting of 
birds for the recovery of bands is in no way a part of the scheme. 
It is desired to have banding done only by reliable persons, and 
should it be found that the banding of any species is doing harm, 
either from the disturbing of the nestlings, or from other causes, 
such work on that species will be discountenanced. As a guaranty 
of good faith it may be mentioned that the present membership 
includes not only many of the foremost members of the Ameri 
Ornithologists’ Union but also leaders of the Audubon movement 
in America. 

Applications for membership and remittances of dues should be 
sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. C. J. Pennock, Kennett 
Square, Pa. Persons interested in the banding and caring to as- 
sist in this part of the work, should address Dr. Leon J. Cole, Pea- 
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body Museum, New Haven, Conn. (After April 1, 1910: College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 
LEON J. CoLe, President and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 
Peabody Museum, New Haven, Conn. 
C. J. PeENNockK, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Louis B. BISHOP, : 
356 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
GLOVER M. ALLEN, 
16 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. 
THOs, S. ROBERTS, 
1603 Fourth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





FIELD NOTES. 

ADDITIONAL VERNACULAR NAMES OF THE FLICKER (Colaptes aura- 
tus).—In Barton’s Fragments of Natural History of Pennsylvania, 
published in 1799, and now exceedingly rare, I find the following: 
“I am informed that this bird is known in Maryland by the name 
of ‘Dishwasher’; also given the name of Flecker.” 

Berwyn, Pa. FRANK L. BURNS. 


HORNED LARK AND BOHEMIAN WAXWING IN MIDDLE WESTERN 
Oun1I0.—On December 28, in very cold weather, I met a flock of six 
Horned Larks in Shelby County, O. The birds were feeding on 
dung in the middle of a road and allowed close approach. This is 
my first record of Otocorys alpestris proper in this region. On 
January 18, in a severe windstorm, I was surprised by a flock of 
some twenty odd Bohemian Waxwing on the street on which I live 
about one hundred feet away from the house in some cedar trees 
and maple trees, where they, however, only rested for a few min- 
utes. On January 22, in a howling blizzard, I saw presumably the 
same flock out at a cemetery, a mile from town, while I was con- 
ducting a funeral, and a neater looking flock of birds I never saw. 
They were absolutely unsuspicious, apparently not knowing what 
kind of a creature a man was. 

New Bremen, O. W. F. HENNINGER. 

MIDDLE WESTERN OHIO NOTES.—DOUBLE-CRESTED (CORMORANT.— 


(Phalacrocorar auritus. Lesson).—An adult female taken on the 
Pasco Pond near Sidney, Ohio, September 28, 1909. ' 


Brack Duck (Anas rubripes, Brewster).—An adult male, taken 
on the Loramie Reservoir, Shelby County, Ohio, October 12, 1909. 
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RED-TAILED HAWK (Buteo borealis, Gmelin).—An adult male and 
an adult female taken near the Loramie Reservoir, Shelby County, 
Ohio, November 25, 1909. 

SHORT-EARED OWL (Asio flammeus, Pontoppidan).—An adult fe- 
male taken near Jackson Center, Ohio, December 4, 1909. An imma- 
ture male taken near Sidney, Ohio, December 4, 1909. An adult 
female taken near the Loramie Reservoir, November 15, 1909. 

BARRED Qwi (Strix varia, Barton).—An adult female taken near 
Maplewood, Ohio, December 6, 1909. Stomach contained a bat. 

The above data were collected by James W. Stuber, Taxidermist, 
Sidney, Ohio. G. CLYDE FISHER. 


AN UNUSUAL FLIGHT OF THE LOON (Gavia immer) IN SoUTH- 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA-—In the Wilson Bulletin for December, 
1908, Mr. Frank L. Burns records the capture of two Loons near 
Berwyn, Chester County, Pa., on November 14, 1908. The birds, it 
seems, had become bewildered in an early snow storm and had 
taken refuge in a small pond, where they met their fate. 

On November 25, 1909, a similar catastrophe occurred in the same 
region, but of so much greater extent that some note of it seems 
warranted. The following records have come to my notice; 
twelve birds in all from Delaware and Chester Counties. Two 
Loons were shot and two others seen on two small ponds about a 
mile south of Wayne, Delaware County, Pa. I shot one if these and 
saw the other which had been killed by a farmer. Mr. Leonard 
S. Pearson informs me that three more Loons were shot that day 
on a group of ponds just nerth of the town. Two Loons were 
brought to the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences shot at 
Paoli, Chester County, Pa. One of them is now in the collection 
of the Academy. Mr. Thomas H. Jackson reports the taking of two 
of these birds at Lenape, Chester County, Pa., and Mr. George S. 
Morris tells me that one was seen on a pond near Westtown, Ches- 
ter County, Pa., for nearly two weeks in the latter part of No- 
vember. 

The storm which overtook this flight was of precisely the same 
nature as that which overtook the birds the previous year. On 
November 22, 1909, the wind was from the south with a velocity of 
twenty-six miles an hour at 7:50 p. m. The following day rain set 
in at 10 a. m., continuing with one short interruption during the 
rest of the day. At 1:55 p. m. the wind shifted to the northeast, 
reaching a velocity of thirty-four miles. On November 24 the rain 
began again at 9:30 a. m., but turned to sleet and snow shortly 
after midday and continued until daybreak of November 25. Dur- 
ing the 24th the velocity of the wind varied from twenty-seven to 
forty miles an hour, the direction being north-east. 
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The occurrence of this storm immediately before Thanksgiving 
day probably accounts for the large number of birds taken as lo- 
cal gunners were out in force during the ‘holiday. 


February 9, 1910. ALFRED C, REDFIELD, Wayne, Pa. 


NOTE ON THE NESTING OF BEWICK’S WREN.—In Dawson’s Birds 
of Ohio, there is a photo of mine showing the nest and eight eggs of 
Bewick’s Wren, built in an old coffee cup. This picture was taken 
on May 13, 1901, in Ross County, Ohio. The accompanying photo- 








graph of nest and seven eggs of Bewick’s Wren was built by the 
same pair of birds at the same place on April 28, 1902. Bewick’s 
Wren in southern Ohio has two broods, and often three, the first 
having from seven to eleven eggs, the second generally from three 
to six. Nesting falls in late April and early May and again in 
June, and even July. In middle western Ohio it is a rather rare 
summer resident, and in northern Ohio a straggler only. 
New Bremen, O. W. F. HENNINGER, 
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NOTES FROM ILLINOIS.—The first Bluebird call was heard March 


4th, inaugurating spring. as it seems, and a most pleasing sound 
to hear after our long, cold winter, the hardest for nearly thirty 
years, so it is said, barring possibly, the season of 1892-’93. 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess, of Philo, Champaign county, reports the first 
Robin February 14th. 

Miss Elizabeth Eldridge writes of seeing a Flicker about their 
place, near Plainfield, Will county, ‘till the very last of December, 
notwithstanding the arctic spell of weather which reigned through- 
out the month. 

We naturally would expect some far northern visitors this win- 
ter, and, for the first time in many years, the Snowy Owl has been 
reported as spending a portion of the season here in DuPage 
county, one having been seen in Addison township, December 29th, 
by Mr. G. A. Abbott. of Chicago, and later, for the first two weeks 
of February another appeared quite frequently on the outskirts of 
this village. Unfortunately it was not the writer's privilege, owing 
to illness, to witness this visitation. 

In some portions of the state Quail are said to have suffered. 

Glen Ellyn, 111. BENJ. T. GAULT. 


PERSONAL. 
Our MEMBERS HERE AND THERF. 


Our president, Frank IL. Burns, is very busy with his mono- 
graph of the Broad-winged Hawk, which promises to eclipse his 
former monographs of the Crow and the Flicker. 

Mr. Isaac E. Hess of Philo, Ill, whose recent article in the 
“Auk,” “Breeding Birds of Central Illinois,” has caused so much 
favorable comment, has joined our ranks. We bid him a _ hearty 
welcome in our midst. 

Send your Field Notes to the Wilson Bulletin! 

The Farmers’ Bulletin 383 of the U. S. Dept. of Agricult. entitled 
“How to destroy English Sparrows,” was prepared by our fellow- 
member, Dr. Ned Dezrborn. It is a good piece of work, practical 
and useful to the farmers. The only fault— not Mr. Dearborn’s to 
be sure— is the poor picture, but we have never seen a good pic- 
ture in any of the Government’s publications to the farmers. 


Rey. Gustave Ejifrig has moved to Addison, Ill., where he now 
holds a professorship. We hope to have an article on birds from 
his pen ere long. 

Don’t hide your Field Notes in the pigeon holes of your desk; 
send them to the Wilson Bulletin! 

Our member, the Hon. R. M. Barnes, of Lacon county, IIl., the 
able editor of the “ Oologist,” enjoyed a California vacation trip to 
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a family reunion. We hope he has rested sufficiently from his ed- 
itorial duties to take them up again with renewed vigor. 

Mr. George L. Fordyce of Youngstown, O., reports the White- 
winged Scoter and Whistling Swan, quite rare as Ohio Birds among 
his list of 1909 spring migrants. Mr. Fordyce always finds a few 
hours away from business to look up the rara avis. 

Any records of new winter birds in your region? Send them to 
the Wilson Bulletin. 

Our Treasurer, Rev. W. F. Henninger, together with Professor 
James S. Hine of the Ohio State University, is working up the 
“Mammals of Ohio” under the auspices of the Ohio Academy of 
Natural Science, to be published similar to Jones’ Catalogue of the 
Birds of Ohio. We hope our treasurer will not forget the birds al- 
together. . 

Norman A. Wood, our distinguished member, the discoverer of 
the breeding haunts of Kirtland’s Warbler, reports a splendid orni- 
thological time in the fall of 1909 at Point Pelee, together with some 
of our Michigan and Ontario men. The congenial taxidermist of 
the U. of M. museum is always very much alive, careful and pains- 
taking in all his work. 

Ilow is THIS spring’s migration of birds in your field of work? 
Publish the results in the Wilson Bulletin! 

After the recent death of Mr. Chas. K. Worthen, of Warsaw, IIL, 
the well known ornithologist and dealer in mammal and bird skins 
and eggs, the bird-skins, 7,000 in number, were bought up by two 
members of our club, Dr. Jonathan L. Dwight, Jr.. and James A. 
Fleming. No doubt but that science will profit by this purchase. 

Did you know that of the nine General Articles in the January, 
1910, “Auk” six were written by members of the Wilson Club? 
And that of the thirty-four General Notes, ten were sent in by our 
members? This shows the standing and work of our Club. 

Did you get any good photos of birds, nests and eggs in 1909? 
If so, why not publish them in the Wilson Bulletin? SB & 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Of his experiences among the coast islands of ‘the lower Alaskan 
Peninsula, during the spring, summer and early fall of 1909, in the 
expedition so successfully conducted by himself, with the help of 
one camp assistant, in the interests of the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology of the University of California, Harry ‘S. Swarth has this 
to say, in part: Leaving Juneau on the morning of April 10, in a 
28-foot launch of 7-foot beam, a long list of islands was visited in 
addition to several points of interest on the mainland. And, al- 
though working under the most unfavorable conditions, the net re- 
sults were counted good, both in the number and quality of 
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specimens taken, several new species of mammals, in all probability, 
being represented in the lot, as well as the addition of several 
species of birds new to the Alaskan fauna. 

In speaking of the weather conditions encountered on this trip, 
the following is taken from his letter of October 17th: 

“Tt’s a nasty country to work in, and if you are looking for a 
pleasure trip I would recommend almost any other place in the 
country. In the last three months there were, I believe, just six 
days in which it did not rain. In May and June we had a few 
stretches of nice weather, a week or so at a time, which was for- 
tunate, else we would not have been able to reach many of the out- 
lying islands. It was cold and raw about all the time, and I had 
to have a fire in the tent whenever I skinned specimens, partly for 
warmth and partly to keep things dry. Personally, I infinitely 
prefer the desert! I would not have missed the experience for a 
good deal; but I am not sorry that it is over, and have no desire 
to go back. They say the summer was unusually cold and rainy, 
which may or may not be the fact, but at any rate it had one ad- 
vantage, in that we were not bothered at all by mosquitoes and 
flies, except in one or two places.” a to 


NAMES PROPOSED FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

The following nominations for membership in the Wilson Orni- 
thological Club have been approved by the Executive Committee. 
Members will therefore confer a favor in notifying the Secretary 
at once if objections to any of these are offered. In the absence of 
objection candidates are considered duly elected according to our 
constitution. 

FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 

Edward EF. Armstrong, 2148 North Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Elizabeth Eldridge, Plainfield, Will County, II]. 

W. Elmer Ekblaw, 505 E. Green Street, Champaign, Il. 

Miss Laura Gano, Earlham Place, Richmond, Ind. 

Isaac E. Hess, Philo, Il. 

J. Watts Marcus, Jr., Wallingford, Penn. 

Harry S. Swarth, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 

FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 
Arthur W. Moline, 7622 Ingleside Avenue, Chicago, III. 





JOHN FARWELL FERRY. 

The sudden and untimely death at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 
February 11, 1910, from acute pneumonia, of our fellow member, 
John Farwell Ferry, came as a great surprise and shock to his 
many friends in and about the city and throughout the country at 
large. 
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Born October 12, 1877, Mr. Ferry developed early in life a fond- 
ness for natural history pursuits and, before entering the prepar- 
atory school at Andover, Mass., had gathered together a collection 
of North American birds that would have done credit to a much 
older, person. 

Graduating with the engineering class of the Sheffield School of 
Yale in 1901, he later became Secretary of the Sheffield Branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. at New Haven, Conn. In 1902 he took up the mer- 
cantile calling and acted as a traveling salesman for two years. 
During the summer of 1905 he received an appointment with the 
Biological Survey and collected that season in California. Feb- 
ruary 1, 1906, he joined the staff of the Field Museum of Chicago, 
under Prof. Chas. B. Cory, curator of the Department of Zoology, 
which institution he served faithfully and well up to the time of his 
death. 

His museum experience being the longest was perhaps most 
prolific of results, several trips of some duration being planned 
and executed by him during that time, chief among which may be 
mentioned an expedition to Central America and northern South 
America during the winter of 1907-08. 

This was followed the suceeding year by another to the islands 
of the Caribbean Sea, which proved unusually successful, adding 
several novelties new to science among the birds, a honey creeper, 
Coereba ferryi, being named by Prof. Cory in honor of the col- 
lector. 

The readers of the Bulletin will remember the subject of this 
sketch by the very excellent paper of his, “ The Spring Migration 
of 1907 in the Vicinity of Chicago,” appearing in the March num- 
ber of 1908. Additional articles have been published by him in 
“The Auk” and “The Condor,” and at the time of his death he 
was working out a paper based upon the results of the Costa 
Rican, or Central American, trip previously mentioned. Tall in 
stature and of a dignified and courteous bearing, Mr. Ferry united 
to these an amiable turn of mind. He was a young man of exem- 
plary habits and high ideals, and bid fair to achieve distinction as 
well in the science of birds. His loss to Illinois and to ornithology, 
therefore, will be keenly felt. B. T. G. 





REVIEWS.—BIRD MAGAZINES. 
ORNITHOLOGISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, Vor. XXXIV. 12 Nos.—This 


German monthly always contains interesting matter and shows 
that there are new things to be found in the life histories of birds 
even in old fields of work. The main object of the society, which 
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publishes the journal, is a sound and sane protection of birds in a 
practical way, no ultrafaddism is displayed, no exclusive leaning 
towards either the opera-glass or shotgun wing of ornithologists, 
but a position similar to that of the WILSON BULLETIN id est pro- 
tection of birds in general and a due allowance for the taking of 
birds, their nests and eggs for strictly scientific purposes. It is in- 
teresting to note that the idea of introducing a Bird and Arbor Day 
is advocated for Germany and Austria, that bird colonies on some 
of the North Sea islands are carefully protected, showing a hand- 
some increase of species and individuals in almost every case and 
that a severe condemnation of the ruthless slaughter of song birds 
for the market in Southern France is expressed. The paintings of 
birds are good, the photos however, although Germany furnishes us 
the best lenses, are not up to the American standard. Only two 
real good bird photos are in the entire volume, one of a mounted 
albino Kestrel, the other one of a pair of Caspian Terns at their 
nest, both in the April number. A series of articles on the Hawks 
of Germany is begun, similar to the Falcones of North America in 
the WILSON BULLETIN. Good Field Notes and Reviews of recent 
publications are prominent features of the periodical. Good scien- 
tific popular life histories of birds are always gladly received, for 
the average German bird student is a man of good education, high- 
ly intellectual and of a true soul life and willingly recognizes these 
qualities in other men, in great contrast to the average condition 
in America. Quite a number of the Wilson Club members are also 
members of this German society and readers of its splendid publi- 
cation, which justly deserves a greater patronage in the United 
States than it is receiving at present. vw. nm @. 





